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THE ART OF THE USSR: 


A collection of de luxe art folios, exquisite- 
ly wrought in beautiful covers, especially 
prepared for the World’s Fair Exhibit. 


ALBUM OF SOVIET PAINTINGS: 


Full color reproductions of 32 paintings by foremost Soviet Masters. 12 page 
introductory text in English. Protected by individual covers with a descrip- 
tion of each painting and sketch of artist's life and achievements. Paintings 
of Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov, of Soviet life and activity. Size 11 x 14!/). $5 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM : 


20 Masterpieces of 18th and I9th century Russian painting faithfully repro- 
duced in the full colors of the original. Binding is embossed with illustration 
of the Museum. 8 page explanatory text in English. Each reproduction 
carries its own descriptive sheet, is handsomely mounted, ready for framing. 
Size I! x 14l/. 








HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM ALBUM : 


The work of Michelangelo, da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Murillo and other famous masters of the I5th, 16th, I7th and 
18th centuries. 20 reproductions in full color with special 12 page explana- 
tory text in English. Beautifully mounted. Size I! x 14!/. $5 














THE LENIN ALBUM, De Luxe edition. I! x 14!/2......$5.00 THE ARTS OF THE PEOPLES OF THE USSR............ $ .50 





THE PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM. I! x 14....$5.00 FACSIMILES — Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin.............. $1.00 
TRETIAKOV GALLERY ALBUM. I! x /14.................. $5.00 THE CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR. Beautifully bound 
MUSEUM OF NEW WESTERN ART ALBUM $7.50 with embossed emblem. Illustrations in color. Silk 

eee tassel. In Russian, English, French, Spanish, Italian or 
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SOVIET AVIATION. Embossed, handsome binding with SOVIET SPORTS. 1014 x 16. 50 pp. 00.02... $ .50 
color illustrations. The progress of Soviet Aviation, its ' 
achievements and potentialities depicted in 175 strik- WOMEN IN THE USSR. 10/4 x 16. 50 pp. .......... $ .50 
ing photographs. !0'/, x 16. 100 pp. ............-......- $1.25 MOSCOW, the Capital of the Soviet State. 10!/4 x 16. 
THE RED ARMY AND NAVY. Stirring photographs of 65 pp. $ 50 
the Red Army and Navy in action, in <<, i egy CHILDREN OF THE USSR. 10! x 16. 50 pp. ......$ .50 
Wide Fes. THESOVIET ARCTIC. 104 2 14 66 pp. $ .50 
THE FACTORY AND THE WORKER. 104% x 16. POSTCARD ALBUMS: 24 postcards of Soviet Sculpture 
50 pp. $ .50 in striking cover $ .30 
COLLECTIVE FARMS. 10!/ x 16. 50 pp. .................. $ .50 48 postcards of color reproductions of Soviet artists..$. 75 
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The CONQUESTS of 
PETER the GREAT 


Over 10,000 performers were used in this 
mass spectacle of the further adventures of 
the great czar begun in “Peter I.” Nikolai 
Simonov, Nikolai Cherkassoy and Alla 
Tarasova again lead the cast in the telling 
of a moving story the highlights of which 
are the Battle of Poltava and the Naval 
engagement of 1721 that saw the ultimate 
defeat of Charles XII of Sweden in the 
Baltic. A Lenfilm production directed by 
Vladimir Petrov. 


Now Showing 


LENIN in 1918 


Boris Shchukin as Lenin and Nikolai 
Cherkassov as Maxim Gorky in a great 
historical film of the most crucial period 
of the revolution. In an atmosphere of 
counter-revolutionary plots and foreign in- 
tervention, Lenin, Stalin and their com- 
rades-in-arms Sverdlov, Dzerzhinsky and 
Voroshilov are seen in striking relief. A 
Mosfilm production directed by Mikhail 
Romm. 


Now Showing 


ON HIS OWN 


Those who remember the beautiful pro- 
duction, “Childhood of Maxim Gorky” 
that was shown in the United States last 
year will look forward to this highly 
artistic and absorbing study of the further 
boyhood experiences of the great novelist 
based on his autobiographical works. 
Alyosha Lyarsky again appears as the 
young Gorky and Vera Massalitinova as his 
grandmother. Produced by Soyzdetfilm, 
directed by Mark Donskoi. 


Next Release 
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Watch your local theatre for these 
Soviet films. 
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On July 18th 40,000 young people from all sec- 
tions of the USSR took part in the great sports 
parade in Moscow’s Red Square. Reading from 
top to bottom: 1) Gymnastic demonstration. 
2) A contingent of girl athletes from the Tadjik 
Republic. 3) Workers of the Moscow Subway, 
members of the “Arrow Sports Society.” 
4) Members of the sports delegation from the 
Turcoman Republic. Above—the standard 
bearers of the marchers from Uzbekistan 
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The Meaning of the Non-Aggression Pact 


E stopped the presses at the last minute to give our 

readers the official text of the non-aggression pact 
between the Soviet Union and Germany signed in Moscow 
on August 23, 1939. 

There has been much confusion and some deliberate 
distortion of the meaning of this pact. The British Tories 
are enraged because the Soviet Union and Germany prom- 
ised not to attack one another. 

These hypocritical protests, and similar outcrys from like 
circles in this country, may be taken as a measure of the 
desire of such elements to provoke Germany into war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Speaking in Leningrad on November 28, 1937, Litvinov 
said : 

“Concerned with the maintenance of peace not only on 
our own frontiers, but with guaranteeing likewise the 
security of all peoples, on the basis of the indivisibility 
of peace, we agreed to enter into regional pacts of mutual 
assistance and concluded such pacts with France and 
Czechoslovakia, .. . 

“I regret to say that not all powers—not even the 
dominant powers—have shown the same sincerity, the 
same consistency and the same preparedness as the Soviet 
Government to carry out measures for organized 
peace.... 

“They do not go beyond words and declarations, and 
with words and declarations, you will not crush the 
aggressors.” 


Events proved these misgivings to have been understated. 
Spain and Czechoslovakia revealed that the “dominant 
powers’—the democracies of Chamberlain and Bonnet— 
not only failed to offer any resistance to aggression but even 
encouraged and connived with the aggressors. 

In March, 1939, Stalin made his brilliant analysis of this 
situation : 


“The non-aggressor democratic states combined are 
undoubtedly stronger than the fascist states, both eco- 
nomically and militarily. Such being the case, how can 
the. systematic concessions made by these states to the 
aggressors be explained? This might be explained by fear 
of revolution which may break out should the non- 
aggressor states become involved in war and should the 
war become world-wide. Bourgeois politicians know that 
the first imperialist world war brought about the victory 
of the revolution in one of the biggest countries. They 
are afraid that a second imperialist world war may also 
lead to the victory of revolution in one or several 
countries, 

“But at present this is not the sole, not even the main 
reason. The main reason is that the majority of non- 
aggressor countries, and primarily England and France, 


is tantamount to connivance at aggression, to unleashing 
war—consequently, to its transformation into world war. 
Through the policy of non-intervention, there runs the 
eagerness, the desire not to prevent the aggressors from 
perpetrating their black deeds, not to prevent, say, Japan, 
from becoming involved in war with China, or still better, 
with the Soviet Union; not to prevent, say Germany from 
becoming enmeshed in European affairs, from becoming 
involved in war with the Soviet Union; to allow all bel- 
ligerents to sink deep into the mire of war, stealthily to 
encourage them to follow this line; to allow them to 
exhaust one another and when they are sufficiently weak- 
ened, to appear on the scene with fresh forces . . . to dic- 
tate terms to the weakened belligerent nations. It is cheap 
and it serves the purpose... . 

“Take Germany, for instance. They let her have Aus- 
tria despite the obligation to defend Austria’s indepen- 
dence; they ceded the Sudeten region; they left Czecho- 
slovakia to her own fate, thereby violating every obligation 
and then began to lie vociferously in the press about the 
‘weakness of the Russian Army’, about ‘riots’ in the 
Soviet Union, urging the Germans on to march further 
east, promising them easy pickings and egging them on— 
just you start a war against the Bolsheviks and then 
everything will go nicely. It must be admitted that this 
looks very much like encouraging the aggressor... . 

“Some European and American politicians and news- 
papermen who lost patience waiting for the ‘march on So- 
viet Ukraine’ are themselves beginning to reveal the real 
background of the policy of non-intervention. They openly 
state and write in black and white that the Germans 
have ‘disappointed’ them cruelly, that instead of marching 
on further east against the Soviet Union, they have turned 
to the west, if you please, and demand colonies. One 
might think that the districts of Czechoslovakia were 
ceded to Germany as the price for an undertaking to 
launch war on the Soviet Union, and now the Germans 
refuse to pay the note, telling their creditors to go chase 
themselves.” 


Stalin concluded this dissection of the treacheries of the 


dominant European powers with a warning: 


“Far be it from me to sermonize apropos of the policy 
of non-intervention, to speak of betrayal, or treachery, 
etc. It would be naive to preach morals to people who 
recognize no human morality. Politics are politics, as 
old and hardened bourgeois diplomats say. It must be 
remarked however, that the big and. dangerous political 
game which adherents of the policy of non-intervention 
have started may end in serious failure for themselves.” 


It was in this speech that Stalin stated the foreign policy 


of the Soviet Union so clearly: 


“We stand for peace and for the strengthening of 
businesslike relations with all countries. . . . 

“We stand for close and neighborly relations with all 
neighboring countries. . . . 

“We stand for the rendering of support to nations 
which have fallen prey to aggression and are fighting 
for the independence of their countries.” 


And finally, but not least important, 


“We are not afraid of threats from aggressors and we 
are ready to deal two blows for one against war-makers 
who attempt to infringe on the integrity of the Soviet 
border.” 


To carry out this policy, said Stalin, it was necessary 


have abandoned the policy of collective resistance to “to be careful not to allow our country to be involved in 
aggressors. They have taken up the position of non- conflicts by instigators of war who are used to getting other 
intervention, the position of ‘neutrality.’ . . . . people to pull chestnuts out of the fire for them, to 

In actual fact, however, this policy of non-intervention strengthen the fighting power of our Red Army and Navy 
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to the utmost; to strengthen our international bonds of 
friendship with the working people of all countries who 
are interested in peace and friendship between nations.” 

We recommend Stalin’s great program of peace to those 
who seek a clear guide to recent events. Read the words of 
Stalin, then read the text of the non-aggression pact be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany. “Businesslike rela- 
tions with all countries . . . close and neighborly relations 
with all neighboring countries,” and not forgetting these 
words: 

“Support to nations fighting for the independence of 
their countries . . . bonds of friendship with the working 
people of all countries who are interested in peace and 
friendship between nations.” Read also, and very care- 
fully, from the same speech, Stalin’s list of the elements 
upon which the Soviet foreign policy relies: 

“Firstly, its growing economic, political and cultural 
strength. 

“Secondly, the moral and political unit of Soviet 
society. . 

“Thirdly, friendship among the peoples of our country. 

“Fourthly, its Red Army and Red Navy. 

“Fifthly, its policy of peace. 

“Sixthly, the moral support of the working people of 
all countries to whom the preservation of peace is of 
vital concern. 

‘Seventhly, the common sense of countries which for 


one reason or another are not interested in the violation 
of peace.” 


With this preparation, read carefully the words of the 
non-aggression pact. It is just what it says—a pact of 
non-aggression. A pact against war. Germany promises 
not to attack the Soviet Union. Germany promises not to 
participate in any alliance aimed against the Soviet Union. 

Our readers may have their own opinions as to the value 
of a Nazi signature. But there are the words, there is the 
promise not to attack; there is the declaration before all 
the world. It may be violated. Well, then, it is violated 
and, therefore, void. You may be sure that the Soviet Union 
does not depend on this pact or any other for the protection 
of its territory. Recall the words of Stalin “Strengthen the 
fighting power of our Red Army and Red Navy.” 

The Soviet Union gives reciprocal pledges. These are 
less important because the non-aggressive nature of the 
Soviet Union has long been displayed before the whole 
world. The Soviet Union never threatened to attack 
Germany. No responsible Soviet leader ever threatened 
an inch of German territory. The Soviet Union would 
never enter an aggressive alliance directed against Germany 
—as the anti-Comintern pact was directed against the 
Soviet Union. Mbolotov’s signature merely confirmed the 
traditional peace policy of businesslike and neighborly rela- 
tions with all countries willing to observe the same rela- 
tions toward the Soviet Union. 

For this Hitler sent Ribbentrop to Moscow, Molotov did 
not go to Berlin. Clearly audible in the angry cries from 
the British Tories and Roy Howard is the fear of such a 
reversal of Munich, a terrible fear of such a victory of 
Soviet diplomacy, such a tribute to Soviet power. ‘The 
Herald Tribune says: 


“Stalin has suddenly and dramatically seized the whip 
hand over the whole negotiation to which the reality of 
Russian power perhaps entitles him, but it is not clear 
that he has decisively altered the basic orientation of his 
policy.” 

Elsewhere in the same Herald Tribune, Leland Stowe 


exposed the hypocrisy of those who pretend to see the non. 
aggression pact as an “alliance between Nazism and Com- 
munism.” Before August 23rd the Soviet Union had non. 
aggression pacts with eight countries, of all political varieties 
ranging from Afghanistan to Italy. But, as Mr. Stowe 
points out, no one ever suggested that the Soviet Union and 
Italy “thereby became bosom partners for a universal 
ideological offense.” Yet this is precisely what the New 
York Times says in its alarm over the pact. Mr, Stowe 
remarks further “The U.S.S.R. and Poland have been 
linked by a non-aggression agreement for seven years and 
the Poles were joined to Nazi Germany by a similar com. 
pact during five of these years; but it was never assumed 
that Poland had sold itself either to Communism or 
Hitlerism.” 

It would be possible to interpret the pact between the 
Soviet Union and Germany in terms of who likes it and 
doesn’t. The New York Times does not like it, the boy 
reporters on the New York Post and Mr. Howard's 
editorial writers do not like it. The Japanese militarists 
hate it. It was not well received by General Franco. But 
despatches tell us that it had a fine reception in China. 
We can believe that millions of honest people in Germany 
will see in it the first break in the dark cloud of lies so long 
surrounding them. Ribbentrop flies to Moscow. The 
Nazis promise not to attack the Soviet Union. “Mein 
Kampf” is on the dust heap. The pact will appeal mightily 
to the great masses throughout the world. It is a pact for 
peace. It is not an alliance of Communism and Fascism. 
It is not an alliance of any kind. It is a stroke for peace— 
a brilliant stroke, a courageous stroke, a mightily successful 
stroke. The Associated Press admits it: 

“On the whole observers are giving Russia credit for 
having achieved a major diplomatic triumph. Moscow has 
maneuvred the Soviet Union into one of the strongest, if 
not the strongest, positions of any European power.” (And 
that goes for Asia too.) And what is this power to be 
used for? Our readers know the answer. It will be used 
for peace and for the benefit of all mankind. 

Izvestia, the official Soviet Government organ, commen- 
ting on the pact, says: 


“Ideological differences and differences in the political 
systems of the two countries cannot and should not stand 
in the way of the establishment and preservation of good 
neighborly relations between the two countries.” 


The pact does not remove these differences. On the 
contrary, both Izvestia and Pravda took occasion to point 
out their existence the day after the signing of the pact. 
The pact does not bring a social revolution to Germany. 
Ribbentrop brought nothing to Moscow except an unneces- 
sary number of “experts” and a fountain pen. The pact 1s 
signed. The Chamberlains and Bonnets are cheated. So 
what? Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden. But Ribben- 
trop flew to Moscow. Why? Because the Soviet people 
are united and the Red Army and Red Fleet are strong. 

Munich was the way to capitulation, the way to war, to 
victory for aggressors and oppressors. Moscow is the way 
to peace, to liberation, to victory for humanity. 


Non-Aggression Pact 


HE Government of the U.S.S.R. and the Government 
of Germany, led by a desire to cons slidate the cause 
of peace between the U.S.S.R. and Germany, and pro 
ceeding from the basic provisions of the treaty on neutrality 
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concluded between the U.S.S.R. and Germany in April, 
1926, arrived at the following agreement: 

Article I—The two contracting parties undertake to 
refrain from any violence, from any aggressive action and 
any attack against each other, either individually or jointly 
with other powers. 

ArticLeE II—In the event that either of the contracting 
parties should be subjected to military action on the part 
of a third power, the other contracting party will not 
lend that power support in any form. 

Articte 1[I—The governments of the two contracting 
parties will in the future maintain contact for consultation 
in order to inform each other on matters affecting their 
common interests. 

Article IV—Neither of the contracting parties will 
participate in any grouping of powers which either directly 
or indirectly is aimed against the other contracting party. 

ArticLE V—In the event of disputes or conflicts arising 
between the contracting parties on matters of one or another 
kind, the two parties will solve these disputes or conflicts 
exclusively in a peaceful way through an amicable exchange 
of views or, in case of need, by setting up commissions for 
the settlement of the conflict. 

ArticLe VI—The present pact is concluded for a term 
of ten years with the provision that, unless one of the 
contracting parties denounces it one year before the expira- 
tion of this term, the term of the validity of the pact will 
be considered automatically prolonged for the next five 
years. 

ArticLe VII—The present pact is subject to ratification 
within the shortest possible space of time. The exchange 
of the instruments of ratification shall take place in Berlin. 
The pact comes into effect as soon as it is signed. 

Done in Moscow in two originals in the German and 
Russian languages on August 23, 1939, signed on the 
authorization of the Government of the U.S.S.R. by 
Molotov ; 

For the Government of Germany, by Ribbentrop. 


Voroshilov Exposes Franco-British Stalling 


We print below the text of an interview with Marshal 
Klementi Voroshilov which appeared in Izvestia of Aug- 
ust 27. Voroshilov makes very clear the reasons under- 
lying the dilatory tactics of the military mission and 
scotches the Tory slanders of “Soviet duplicity,” empha- 
sizing what Izvestia editorially called the exceptional sig- 
nificance of the non-aggression pact in contributing “to the 
consolidation of and the stability of the international po- 
litical situation in Europe and the whole world.” 


“Question: How did the negotiations with the British 
and French military missions end ? 


“ . . . . 

Answer: In view of the serious differences which were 
revealed, the negotiations were broken off. The military 
missions have left Moscow for their respective countries. 


“ . . . 
“Question: Is it possible to know the substance of these 
differences ? 


“Answer: The Soviet military mission considered that 
the U.S.S.R., having no common frontier with the aggres- 
Sor, can render assistance to France, Great Britain and 
Poland only if its troops will be allowed to pass through 

olish territory, because there is no other way for Soviet 
troops to establish contact with the aggressor’s troops. 
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“Just as British and American troops in the past World 
War would have been unable to take part in military col- 
laboration with the French armed forces if they had no 
opportunity to operate on French territory, Soviet armed 
forces could not take part in military collaboration with 
the armed forces of France and Great Britain if they are 
not allowed on to Polish territory. 

“Despite the perfectly obvious correctness of this posi- 
tion, the French and British military mission disagreed 
with this position of the Soviet mission, while the Polish 
Government openly declared that it did not need and would 
not accept the military assistance of the U.S.S.R. This 
made military collaboration of the U.S.S.R. with these 
countries impossible. 

“This forms the basis for the differences. Here negotia- 
tions were broken off. 

“Question: Was the question of assistance to Poland by 
raw and war materials discussed during the negotiations? 


“Answer: No, it was not. Assistance in raw and war 
materials is a question of trade, and conclusion of a pact 
of mutual assistance, not to speak of a military convention, 
is by no means necessary in order to supply raw and war 
materials to Poland. 

“The United States, like a number of other states, has 
no pacts of mutual assistance or military conventions with 
Japan, but for two years now it has been selling raw and 
war materials to the Japanese despite the fact that Japan 
is in a state of war with China. 

“The negotiations dealt with assistance by troops and not 
assistance by raw and war materials. 


“Question: The diplomatic observer of the newspaper 
Daily Herald alleges that the British and French military 
missions asked the Soviet mission whether the U.S.S.R. 
was prepared to supply Poland with airplanes and ammu- 
nition and to keep the Red Army in readiness on the bor- 
der, while the Soviet military mission allegedly replied to 
this by a proposal ‘immediately after the outbreak of war 
to occupy Vilno and Novogrodek, in the Northeast, and 
also Lvov, Tarnopol and Stanislavov provinces in the 
Southeast, so that the Red Army could render the Poles 
military assistance from those areas if the need arises.’ 
How do you regard this statement of the diplomatic ob- 
server of the Daily Herald, is it in conformity with the 
facts? 


“Answer: This statement is a lie from beginning to end, 
its author is an insolent liar, and the newspaper which 
printed this lying statement of its diplomatic observer a 
slanderous paper. 


“Question: The Reuters Agency reports by radio: ‘Voro- 
shilov today told the heads of the British and French 
thilitary missions that in view of the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between the U.S.S.R. and Germany, the 
Soviet Government regards further negotiations with Great 
Britain and France as purposeless.’ Is this statement by 
Reuters in conformity with the facts? 


“Answer: No, it does not conform with the facts. The 
military negotiations with Great Britain and France were 
broken off not because the U.S.S.R. concluded a non- 
aggression pact with Germany, but on the contrary the 
U.S.S.R. concluded a non-aggression pact with Germany, 
among other reasons, as a result of the fact that military 
negotiations with France and Great Britain reached a dead- 
lock in view of insuperable differences.” 
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MOSCOW—THREE YEARS LATE 


By VICTOR AND RACHELLE Y: 


Reflections on traffic problems, material conditions, democracy, the 
agricultural exhibit and Soviet family life, by two seasoned observers 


Moscow, July 29th 
AVE you found any changes in 
Moscow ?” is the question put 
to us by every American tourist we 
meet upon hearing that we had visited 
the capital of the USSR in 1936. 

“Yes, a great many!” we have to 
answer emphatically. 

Moscow seems even more congested 
now than it was three years ago. It 
must have acquired an additional half 
million inhabitants. The local trans- 
portation problem is much more difh- 
cult. The subway, the street cars, the 
auto-buses are more crowded—if pos- 
sible. The rush in a metro station is 
at times worse than in New York and 
one has to be tough and young to escape 
broken ribs. The crowds on the streets, 
in the squares, in the parks are terrific. 

However, there are now taxis in 
Moscow and the stranger who is under 
no serious obligation to save rubles 
often finds relief in them. Of course 
you may have to walk several blocks to 
find a vacant taxi but the walk itself 
is interesting. Moscow is constructing 
and reconstructing streets and build- 
ings in every part of the city. Many of 
the new buildings are enormous and 
from ten to twelve stories high. Some 
of them are very attractive and per- 
manent. 

It is not realized generally that Mos- 
cow, like Chicago, has a “loop.” Only 
this section, which is the political and 
commercial center, is congested. ¢[he 
hotels, the big stores, the Kremlin, the 
government offices, the Lenin mauso- 
leum, the opera and several movie 
houses contribute to the congestion. 
Outside the loop things are normal and 
quiet. 

There are many more automobiles in 
Moscow than there were in 1936. The 
population is aware of the fact but has 
not yet begun to adjust itself to it. No 
attention is paid to the automobile, to 
the stop-lights, to the traffic officer and 
his French stick, and jay-walking is 
universal. The chauffeur has to look 
out for the pedestrian who pursues the 
even tenor of his way until the car is 
almost literally upon him or her. 

One inevitable result of this phe- 
nomenon is incessant noise. The toot- 


ing of the motor horns from nine in the 
morning until midnight is a nuisance 
and even the Muscovites resent it, but 
it saves life and limb. Without the 
tooting the accident toll would be too 
heavy to be borne. As it is, there are 
astonishingly few traffic accidents in 
Moscow, or in the whole of the USSR 
for that matter. 

Moscow is widening its streets in 
the “loop” and one sometimes thinks 
that the widest street is too wide for 
comfort under modern conditions. The 
traffic light may change while one is 
in the middle. 

Another branch of the famous sub- 
way is to be constructed and, according 
to report, it is to be even more remark- 
able for the beauty and spaciousness of 
its stations than the present subway. 

Henceforth the new apartment 
houses are to have their own respective 
stores of food, provisions, beverages, 
etc., and the housewives or domestic 
workers will not have to stand in line 
for hours in order to make their pur- 
chases of the necessaries. 

Too many tourists and even corre- 
spondents have assumed that a long 
line in front of a store or a booth or 
a stand means a shortage of goods of 
every kind. This is a wrong conclu- 
sion. Of food there is no shortage. 
There is an abundance of bread and 
vegetables, though little fresh fruit. 
The long lines are due to the limited 
number of supply centers. We saw 
longer lines at the newspaper booths 
than anywhere else. You stand in line 
to buy cigarettes or to have your shoes 
shined and cleaned. 

The economic position of the work- 
ers has improved considerably in the 
last three years. Money is spent very 
freely in restaurants and bars. People 
drink beer and wine and very little 
vodka is consumed. There is no evi- 
dence of excessive use of intoxicants, 
and no hooliganism. The crowds are 
orderly, well-behaved and the younger 
generation look healthy and strong. 
The Red Army, one feels, will give a 
good account of itself in any war of 
defense. 

It should be stated emphatically that 


the Russians do not worry about 4 

next war,” do not talk about it and 
fully prepared to fight any aggresgi 
east or west. They seldom ment 
Hitler or Mussolini but they are 
fident that they can defeat any g 

that is not inspired by the conscig 
ness, as is the Red Army, of its; 

of defender of civilization, of humani 
and of progress. 

The intelligent and educated Rus 
only smiles and shrugs his or her sho 
ders when you ask whether Russia: 
governed by a dictator. They sm 
when you suggest that they have | 
freedom or democracy. No dem@ 
racy! “Why,” they say, “we are @ 
only, the only true democracy { 
earth!” The nation is behind the gop 
ernment, the government is the loyal 
servant of the masses, and it. think 
only of the general welfare. Moreover 
it never acts arbitrarily. All measures 
are discussed by the people, and in- 
deed, most of them are initiated by the 
organized groups, unions and coopera 
tives. 

Decentralization, you are assured, 
is a fact, not a mere theory. There is 
plenty of autonomy, of home rule, of 
vigorous and severe criticism of any 
tendency to bureaucracy, to tyranny, to 
indifference to the principles of the 
Socialist Revolution. 

The press often publishes editorials 
and communications on the negligence, 
inefficiency or indolence of this or that 
governmental agency, or factory direc: 
torate, or rural collective. Injustice to 
any worker, any element of the public, 
any group in a village or city is rebuked 
and condemned. No public official is 
immune so far as administration is con- 
cerned. Policy, as determined by the 
government, is not criticized. 

The Russian cities have no unem- 
ployment. It is said here that a mil- 
lion peasants will have to be induced to 
remove to the industrial centers and 
apply for work in the factories and 
mills. Agriculture can easily spate 
them, owing to the increasing use 0 
machinery by the collectives. Factories 
advertise their need of workers, skilled 
and unskilled. “Men wanted” signs 
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Youthful anglers at a Young Pioneer camp outside of Moscow run by the Kalinin Factory 


are to be seen everywhere. ‘The un- 
skilled are given the necessary training 
in the factories. 

No worker is compelled to stick to 
his job. He is free to change his em- 
ployment but is required to give one 
month’s notice of the contemplated 
change. There is no industrial regimen- 
tation. The turn-over in some facto- 
ties is abnormally large—but that is in 
the less well-managed factories. 

Some interesting ‘‘ads” may be found 
in the papers. The Soviet government 
evidently wants the workers and office 
employees to enjoy themselves and have 
luxuries as well as necessaries. “Drink 
Soviet champagne” one ‘“‘ad” reads and 
it is illustrated by a picture of a lovely 
girl sipping a glass of champagne. A 
quart bottle (there’s no other on the 
market) costs 18 rubles. This cham- 
pagne is really very, very fine, not in- 
ferior to the French product. (This 
Is said not on mere hearsay and belief!) 

Some American newspapers, it seems, 
were reminded by this “ad” of Marie 
Antoinette’s saying “Let them eat 
cake.” This comment is sheer non- 
sense. The Russians who drink Soviet 
champagne can afford it, as they earn 
igh wages or salaries. But mainly the 
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advertising columns of Soviet publica- 
tions are full of requests for workers 
of every conceivable variety. 

That life is easier and happier in the 
Soviet Union today is attested by nu- 
merous other indications. Women are 
better dressed than formerly. They 
take better care of their hair, they pat- 
ronize manicure parlors—even in vil- 
lages. ‘There is much demand for can- 
dy, perfumes, cakes and delicacies of 
all sorts. 

The cinemas are crowded. A new 
novel is almost immediately sold out. 
Theatre and concert tickets are ob- 
tained only with great difficulty. Ad- 
vance sales of these are common. 

One final observation. The parade 
this summer of the physical culture 
groups was more impressive, more gor- 
geous and more colorful than ever be- 
fore. The organization of this annual 
affair seems perfect. The marchers, 
numbering about forty thousand, were 
full of pride and joy. They sang and 
chanted original verses, mostly humor- 
ous and satirical. Nothing could have 
been more spontaneous, more eloquent 
ot the confidence and sense of security 
of Soviet youth. 

Let our timorous and faint-hearted 


liberals make no mistake. Soviet Rus- 
sia is not a prison. ‘The people are 
neither serfs nor subjects. They know 
that they are progressing steadily to- 
ward a just and humane goal. They 
are not blind to the weaknesses and de- 
fects of their present social and eco- 
nomic order. ‘They face their tasks— 
still gigantic—with faith, courage and 
cheerfulness. 
PART II 

HE Soviet press, as well as the 

intelligent youth of Russia, is very 
bitter in discussing the policies and ac- 
tions of the aggressive powers. No 
words are minced in dealing with Dan- 
zig, with the military preparations in 
Germany, with the bullying and bel- 
lowing of the dictators. It is felt that 
Russia’s economic progress is retarded 
by the uncertainties and dangers of the 
international situation, and while the 
Russians want peace, not a few of them 
say that perhaps it would be better in 
the long run if the aggressive nations 
were smashed now, and not encour- 
aged by manifestations of weakness on 
the part of the democratic and liberal 
powers. Young Russians are prepared 
to fight, and have no fear whatever of 
the consequences of a showdown. 
























































































Despite the still high prices of man- 
ufactured goods, the scarcity of such 
goods, (a scarcity due in part to grow- 
ing purchasing power and increasing 
demand for better things), the necessity 
of wasting much time in trying to buy 
them at the stores—the cultural and 
social welfare activities of the Soviet 
Union continue to register remarkable 
progress, ‘The latest reports on the 
subject are significant and encourag- 
ing. In Great Russia alone, educa- 
tion, physical culture and public health 
have received appropriations which ex- 
ceed by about 15 per cent those of last 
year, Sixty-eight thousand beds are be- 
ing added to maternity homes and hos- 
pitals, Forty-two new theatres are be- 
ing opened, In one year, the State 
schools have admitted 2,000,000 new 
pupils, The increase in the number of 
pupils in the higher schools is over 22 
per cent, 


Everybody in Moscow is talking of 
and pointing with pride to the All- 
Union Agricultural Exhibition, It cov- 
ers more than 300 acres on the outskirts 
of the city, and has about 150,000 ex- 
hibits, Its object is to promote more 
effective cooperation in further raising 
the level of agriculture and to strength- 
en the collectives and state farms. The 
public is to be acquainted with the 
amazing variety of the crops produced 
in the land. Prizes are to be awarded 
to the most successful collectives and 
even to individual workers on the land. 
It is frankly recognized that progress 
in the villages is slower in some respects 
than in the urban centers, True, 93 
per cent of all the farms have been 
collectivized, But there are some back- 
ward departments,—notably livestock. 
The great majority of the peasants 
have long since accepted collectiviza- 
tion, but there is still some friction be- 
tween the peasant and the collective 
on questions of ownership of the horse, 


pig, or cow, claimed by the farmer 
as his private property. 


A question which has interested and 
stirred many Americans concerns the 
moral and social effects of the marriage 
and divorce laws of the Soviet Union. 
A visit to a district registry office and 
a long conversation with a woman reg- 
istrar, who has had six years’ experi- 
ence, threw considerable light on the 
situation, 

It appears that a striking degree of 
stability has been achieved in the field 
in question, There is practically no 
promiscuity among the Russian masses. 
It is easy to get married and equally 
easy, though more expensive, to sever 
the marital relationship. But the great 
majority of the people take no undue 
advantage of the legal rights granted 
by the new regime. As a rule, people 
register their marriages and pay the 
simple fee required, They register be- 
cause custom and tradition and public 
opinion sanction some sort of official 
ceremony. ‘To be registered is to be 
be married. People contemplate per- 
manent union and registration is a sort 
of guarantee of permanence. 

Only among the educated, the sophis- 
ticated, is there a tendency to dispense 
with registration, It is not unlawful 
to live together without any marriage 
and the intelligentsia does not frown 
upon “free love.” Still, few fail to 
register. A growing sense of social re- 
sponsibility is said to account for this 
fact. Perhaps the natural conservatism 
of average men and women is a more 
important factor, In any case, sexual 
promiscuity is uncommon, Family life 
is cherished in the Soviet Union, and 
the law and public sentiment alike 
foster stability in marriage. It is em- 
phatically asserted by many that there 
was much more sexual immorality and 
promiscuity under the Tsarist regime 
than there is now. 

The first divorce costs the person 


“Everybody in Moscow is talking about the Agricultural Exhibition.” The exhibit opened on August Ist, and dele- 


secking it fifty rubles. The second qj. 
vorce costs one hundred rubles, and any 
subsequent one three hundred. They 
fees are obviously not prohibitive, Ye 
divorces are mot numerous, Why? 
According to the woman registrar, no 
divorce is granted as a mere matter of 
course, The application for divorce jg 
carefully considered, and in every cage 
an effort is made by the registrar, or g 
judge, to effect a reconciliation and 
avoid the dissolution of the marriage, 
Such efforts, it is stated, are not vain, 
A tactful, wise official often succeeds 
in settling those domestic disputes that 
may arise from some temporary mis 
understanding rather than from any 
deep-seated incompatibility, to the satis. 
faction of both parties, and in sending 
them away smiling and contented, 

There is no scolding, and no moral- 
izing in such cases. The parties know 
their rights and only argument and 
persuasion are attempted. You can al 
ways appeal with strong hope of suc. 
cess to the sweet reasonableness of 
the normal Russian. He listens and 
ponders, if the approach is right. 

In awarding alimony, the judges take 
into account all the relevant considera. 
tions—the welfare of the children, the 
earnings of the parties, their social posi- 
tion, etc. Alimony many be awarded 
to men, 

An interesting fact reported by the 
registrar is that not infrequently the 
women entitled to alimony refuse, after 
a time, accept it. They are too inde 
pendent and too high-spirited to insist 
upon their legal rights. The alimony, 
however, is duly and regularly deducted 
from the earnings of the payor, and he 
cannot discontinue the payment, or re 
ceive the money scorned by his divorced 
wife, without a court decision and 
formal decree to that effect. The gold- 
digger type of woman is disappearing 
in the Soviet Union, thanks to equality 
of rights and privileges, the security 
enjoyed by all workers and the general 
recognition of the dignity of labor. 


gations from all sections of the Soviet Union and many other countries are thronging to it. The photograph shows 
the Pavilion of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, with the Pavilion of the Turkoman S.S.R. to the right. 
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International culture and good will 
fostered by the coming American tour 
of this illustrious musical group 


EMORIES of Moscow are al- 

ways interwoven with small 
groups of Red Army men marching 
through the streets on snowy winter 
days, their long trench coats swinging 
with their easy rhythmic stride, books 
under their arms instead of rifles on 
their shoulders, and over their heads 
rich waves of song floating like a ban- 
ner. A soaring tenor voice leads, and 
rich, deep voices take up the chorus. 
It might be a stirring marching song, 
a song of the revolution. More likely 
it would be a haunting folk melody, 
with words of the new life replacing 
the old melancholy verses born of the 
people’s sorrows. 

Living in the Soviet Union, one 
comes to think of the Red Army as a 
studying army, a working army, a real 
people’s army—perhaps most of all, 
though, a singing army. Which is not 
to say one does not think of it as a 
fighting army, too. For that, it is 
enough to watch the magnificent col- 
umns of infantry marching through the 
Red Square rank on rank in perfect 
formation on May Day or November 
7th, to see their matchless horsemen 
dash through by thousands, to see their 
modern guns and tanks roll by, while 
the sky above is darkened by squadrons 
of roaring military planes. 

The Red Army is unique among the 
peace-time armies of the world in that 
it Is not in any sense a group set apart 
from the rest of the population, but is 
closely integrated with the daily life of 
the people, is beloved by the whole 
people, sharing their problems and their 


struggles and their joys. The men of 4 
this army love peace, as do the whole’ 


Soviet people, and they are far more 
Interested in building up their country 
than they are in war. They will not 
enter any war lightly, but if they must, 
It ls a safe wager that they will fight 
to defend what they themselves have 


RED ARMY 
ENSEMBLE 


By MARCIA DOWNING 









helped to build as men have never 
fought before. 

One of the institutions which has 
done much to endear the Red Army to 
the people and won for it international 
acclaim is the Red Army Song and 
Dance Ensemble, which is soon to visit 
this country. The group that is coming 
here is made up of 220 singers, dancers 
and musicians from the active ranks of 
the Red Army and Navy, representing 
all the major nationalities included in 
the Soviet Union. The conductor of 
the group is A. Alexandroff,.who for- 
merly held a distinguished post in the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music. The 
trip has been arranged in conjunction 
with the tenth anniversary celebrations 
of the Ensemble, and as a part of the 
message of international good-will ex- 
pressed through Soviet participation in 
the New York World’s Fair. 

The Red Army Ensemble was born 
with the Revolution itself. During 
the Civil War days many new songs 
were sung by’ the Red troops, most of 
them built around pre-revolutionary 
airs. Amateur choral groups sprang 
up here and there even in the midst of 
conflict, and these groups were organ- 
ized on a more formal basis after the 
fighting was over. The need arose for 
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Above—The Red Army Ensemble 
chorus, Professor Alexandroff on 
the right. Below—A Russian dance 
number of the Ensemble 


new music as well as new words, and 
as life became more normal, and there 
was time again for creative musical 
work, the heroic exploits of the Civil 
War were given stirring expression in 
new musical compositions. There was so 
much artistry in the performance of 
the various non-professional groups 
throughout the country, that it was de- 
cided to preserve and extend their 


achievements and to give the most tal-. 


ented performers the further training 
and equipment they needed. 


Professor Alexandroft was called up-° 
on to help in this. He selected and - 
trained twelve of the most gifted per- _ 


formers from the various groups, and 
they gave their first performances in 
the Central House of the Red Army in 
Moscow in 1928. They began with 
two programs, “The History of the 
First Cavalry Division in Song and 
Dance” and “The Red Navy in Song 
and Dance.” Gradually new numbers 
appeared on the repertoire and new 
pérformers were added, and the Red 
Army Song and Dance Ensemble was 
formally organized under Prof. Alex- 
androft’s leadership on January 17, 
1929. More and more numbers and 
people were added to their program, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Above, left to right: A 
scene from “Puss in 
Boots”; Obraztsov, Direc- 
tor of the Puppet Thea- 
tre. Right—A delighted 
audience watching “A 
Trip to Foreign Lands,” 
scenes from which are 
shown directly below. The 
bottom picture is a scene 
from “By the Will of the 
Pickerel’’ 











OBRAZTSOW’S PUPPET THEATRE 


The popular Soviet writer of children’s books describes 
an institution beloved by children and adults alike 


HE sun smiles at you from the 
stage. 

But in the puppet theatre the sun is 
rather a peculiar one: it is a round disc 
of gold, clothed in a blue blouse with 
yellow sleeves. ‘The blouse serves as 
the curtain. ‘The sun, as it were, is 
part of the performance. It appears 
whenever some scenery on the stage is 
» to be shifted. But in the last act, in 
the climax of the play, the sun actually 
‘takes part. In the final scene, a jolly 

dding feast, the sun dances, and the 
“audience can see its feet, in golden 
sandals, dangling over the screen. 
© All this takes place in the State 
‘Central Puppet Theatre, more often 
‘Known as the Obraztsov Theatre. 
| The puppet theatres of the USSR, 
ithe Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and 
"several Moscow theatres, were organ- 
‘ized after the Great October Revolu- 
| tion. It was this Revolution that 
placed the puppet theatre on a differ- 
| ent plane, converted it from an ama- 
| teurish fad into a popular and im- 
| portant art. 
' The Obraztsov Theatre has but a 
' short history. It came into being only 
> eight years ago, but in the course of 
| these eight years it has made countless 
© friends among the thousands of its 
| patrons, both young and old. Its stage- 
 ¢raft has developed tremendously in 
these years, 

Ever since the theatre acquired its 
_ own building it has been conducting 
_ educational work of great significance. 
It has organized a museum of the his- 
tory of the puppet theatre, the only one 
of its kind in the Soviet Union, as well 
| asa library and a workshop. The 
q theatre runs classes for directors of 
| amateur puppet theatres, Red Army 
men, school children and others inter- 
‘ested in this art. 
| The Obraztsov Theatre gives two 
Performances daily and in addition it 
@tten performs in various parts of the 

pital. It is no infrequent occurrence 

see a gaily colored covered van bear- 
ing the inscription “State Central Pup- 
pet Theatre” rolling through the streets 
of Moscow. The van enters one of 
the numerous Moscow courtyards, The 
leader of the theatre, Artist of Merit, 

- Obraztsov, comes out with his col- 


leagues, and the performance begins. 
Needless to say an audience gathers im- 
mediately, and the van is magically 
transformed into the stage of the pup- 
pet theatre. 

Obraztsov’s theatre has won wide 
renown. It performs in schools, Red 
Army barracks, it plays before audi- 
ences of professors in the Scientists’ 
Club. In this atmosphere of constant 
association with varied audiences the 
theatre has grown and developed. 

Some twenty years ago S. V. Obraz- 
tsov required neither van nor railway 
car to transport his dolls. He travelled 
with very little baggage, carrying a 
light screen and with the dolls in his 
pockets. It was a one-man show in 
those days, and Obraztsov was a wel- 
come performer on any stage. 

Although an accomplished dramatic 
actor, Obraztsov has not given up the 
concert stage, but now his varied reper- 
toire of solo numbers has developed 
into a whole theatre. Obraztsov has 
become the director of a large dramatic 
collective. This development was not 
accidental. 

The beginnings of drama could be 
observed even in the short pieces Obraz- 
tsov performed alone in _ previous 
years. His performance of Grechani- 
nov’s “The Titular Counselor’’ lasts 
no more than two minutes, but in 
essence this is a complete play, con- 
sisting of two acts. A small bald- 
headed, big-eyed doll personifying the 
titular counselor, sings of his love, is 
repulsed and drowns his sorrow in 
wine. He falls down helplessly and 
swallows a pint of vodka in one gulp, 
and what’s more the bottle used is a 
full-sized vodka bottle. After this, 
highly intoxicated and desperate to the 
extreme, the miserable counsellor em- 
braces his own leg, mistaking it for the 
general’s daughter. This brief play 
reveals a wealth of acting, resource and 
ability. 

But Obraztsov is not only a gifted 
regisseur, he also displays uncommon 
ingenuity in designing his numerous 
dolls. His actors—dolls representing 
people, dogs, cats, monkeys, to name 
but a few of his numerous characters— 
are never mere models, but the moment 
they appear above the screen one feels 
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life in them. One of the popular pieces 
in Obraztsov’s repertoire shows a doll, 
a cat, singing one of Grechaninov’s 
songs ; and when you see it twirl its tail 
ferociously as it reaches the highest 
note, no one can doubt that this really 
is a cat. How minutely Obraztsov 
describes its habits, what expression he 
has put into its performance! 

But the secret of Obraztsov’s success 
is not only his dolls. It is the dexterous 
hands of the artist that provide the 
most vivid expression. Obraztsov’s 
hands are eloquent, they are subordi- 
nated to every thought and expression 
of the actor. 

A black stocking glove on his hand 
suddenly becomes the solemn and dull 
countenance of a “speaker” who lec- 
tures to the audience on “how indi- 
viduals should behave in public parks.” 

Two tiny wooden balls attached to 
the index fingers give a touching and 
highly amusing description of the two 
lovers who, according to Tschaikow- 
sky’s well-known song, “sat on the 
bank of the slumbering river” and said 
not a word to each other about their 
love. 

No two plays performed by Obraz- 
tsov are alike. Some of them are filled 
with satire, others with tender lyricism, 
and side by side with a parody of Car- 
men dancing the Habanera, he shows 
his audience a simple and big-hearted 
polar bear who weeps at the departure 
of the Papanin expedition. 

Obraztsov has recently devoted 
much attention to staging folklore. The 
danger here was very great for the 
regisseur might either have reduced it 
to caricature or given it unnecessary 
refinement. Obraztsov _ successfully 
avoided both of these pitfalls. The 
settings of his folklore, despite the small 
size of the stage and the convention- 
ality of his characters, present a true 
picture of the Russian landscape. His 
means of expression are simple—a small 
hut weighed down by snow, or some __, 
other typical scene which: brings’ to °: 
mind a vivid picture of peasant life in ~ 
bygone days. : 

Obraztsov has mastered the methods 
of making things look real to the audi- 
ence. When one of the characters 

(Continued on page 32) 
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An ice-breaker in the Soviet Arctic 


S night falls on the Western fron- 
tier of the Soviet Union, day 
breaks on its far eastern borders. It 
has the largest continuous territory of 
any country in the world, covering 
8,173,550 square miles—a sixth of the 
inhabited part of the earth’s surface. 
Soviet territory stretches from In- 
dia to the North Pole, from the Baltic 
Sea to Alaska. It has within its bor- 
ders every kind of topography, every 
kind of climate. Endless flat plains, 
vast forests, frozen tundra, mighty 
mountains. In general structure the 
land somewhat resembles that of North 
America. It is spanned by every zone 
except the tropic zone. It has, in its 
steppe and forest zone, 247,000,000 
acres of black soil land, the largest 
black soil region in the world. It has 
one third of the forests of the globe. 
And it is ahead of every other country 
in water power resources. It has im- 
mense reserves of iron and coal and 
oil and gold, and it contains every min- 
eral known to man. 

Up to 1917 the overwhelming major- 
ity of the population were engaged in 
agriculture, carried on by the most 
primitive methods. Industries were 
developed only in the main centers, 
draining off raw materials from the 
outlying districts which were kept in a 
state of colonial dependence. And the 











profits of these industries gave wealth 
and culture to a privileged few. Ten 
per cent of the population, the cap- 
italists, landlords and kulaks, received 
about eighty per cent of the national 
income. ‘The remainder had to be 
shared among the workers, farmers, 
and poorer professional people who 
made up ninety per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Workers were miserably paid 
for inhuman hours of labor, and two 
thirds of the rural population lived in 
hunger and destitution. The faces of 
the rulers of the country were turned 
toward the past. Stagnation, decay 
and death were everywhere. Forests, 
rivers and land wasting away. Whole 
peoples were literally dying out. 

In October, 1917, the people rose 
and took possession of the land and all 
its resources, They established a Social- 
ist Republic, the world’s first workers’ 
and farmers’ state. And this new state 
has unloosed the mighty productive 
resources of the land, its rich earth 
and rivers and forests, its iron and 
coal and precious minerals, and put 
them at the disposal of the whole 
people, 

Today all means of production are 
owned by the people and ninety-nine 
per cent of the national income goes 
to the industrial, professional and of- 
fice workers engaged in socialist enter- 


The Soviet Union’s large scale agriculture is highly mechanized and richly productive 
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prises and to the farmers in the col- 
lectives. The Soviet Union has be. 
come a leading industrial nation, Its 
large scale collective agriculture jg 
highly mechanized and richly produc. 
tive. In the development of the re. 
sources of the country all nationalities, 
every section of the land, share equally, 

The world war, civil war, foreign 
intervention, blockade and _ famine 
drove down industrial production where 
in 1920 it was only 13.8 per cent of 
pre-war. Six years later production was 
back at the pre-war level. 

Then the Soviet people set about 
building a mighty industrial nation, 
Determined to leap over the gap in 
development between their country 
and the leading nations of the world, 
they embarked upon a series of five- 
year plans designed to create a firm 
industrial foundation for the new s0- 
cialist society. The aim of the plans 
is to increase social wealth, to raise 
the general standard of living and cul- 
ture, and to strengthen the indepen- 
dence and defense capacity of the 
country. 

By 1938 industrial production was 
nine times what it had been in 1913. 
The 10,000,000 wooden plows still 
used at the time of the revolution 
have vanished, and in their place half a 
million tractors work on the vast col- 
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lective farm fields. The relations be- 
tween industry and agriculture in the 
economy of the country are reversed. 
In 1913, industry was responsible for 
42,1 per cent of production, agricul- 
ture for 57.9 per cent.’ In 1937 in- 
dustry was responsible for 77.4 per 
cent, and agriculture for 22.6 per 
cent, while agricultural production it- 
self has doubled.. In 1913 Russia held 
fifth place in world industrial produc- 
tion. Today the USSR holds first 
place in Europe and in world produc- 
tion is second only to the U. S. A. 

In 1913, pig iron production 
amounted to 4,200,000 tons and in 
1938 to 15,000,000; steel produc- 
tion in that same period grew from 
4,200,000 tons to 18,000,000. In 
1913, 1,900,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of electricity were generated in 
Russia; in 1938, 39,00,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, While the main emphasis 
in the first two five-year plans was 
necessarily on heavy industry and man- 
ufacturing of means of production, 
more and more attention is now being 
given to consumption goods. In the 
second five-year plan, their production 
doubled. Factory production of shoes 
has increased twenty-fold since 1913. 

This great industrial progress has 
been accompanied by a cultural ren- 
aissance that has reached every corner 


An article on the economic geography of 

the USSR based entirely on the authorita- 

tive “Land of the Soviets” by the eminent 

Soviet geographer, Nicholas Mikhailov, 

announced for publication in this country 
in September 


of the land. In the country as a 
whole, seventy per cent of the people 
were illiterate before the revolution. In 
the remote districts illiteracy some- 
times ran as high as 98 and 99 per 
cent. ‘Today in the whole country 
there is hardly an illiterate person to 
be found under fifty. Schools and 
colleges are everywhere. Education is 
compulsory, universal and free. The 
number of children in the lower 
schools and the number of students in 
the universities has increased about five- 
fold. College students are supported 
at state expense. Between 1933 and 
1938 alone 20,607 new schools were 
built, There are five times as many 
libraries, the circulation of books soars 
into astronomical figures, peoples who 
had no written language before have 
their own literature and their own rich 
culture. The cultural awakening is 
not limited to the cities, nor to the 
central sections of the country. If any- 
thing, even greater efforts have been 
made to give cultural opportunities to 
the peoples of the Far North and Cen- 
tral Asia than elsewhere. Plays and 
operas are as important a part in the 
lives of the collective farmers as they 
are to city dwellers. The culture of 
the city is shared with the countryside. 

Whatever may be said about the 
Soviet Union as a whole may also be 


The USSR has become a leading industrial nation. These locomotives were made in Soviet factories 
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On the semi-tropical shores of the Black Sea 


said about each of its Constituent Re- 
publics. But since each of the eleven 
Constituent Republics has its own Con- 
stitution, its own government, its own 
special characteristics, perhaps the 
Soviet Union can best be understood by 
learning in more detail of its constitu- 
ent parts. We shall therefore first 
describe the RSFSR, as the largest 
and most important of the Constituent 
Republics. 


The Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic 


The eleven Constituent Republics 
are equal members of the Soviet Con- 
federation. But the RSFSR, covering 
78 per cent of the territory of the coun- 
try, including 100,000,000 people, or 
more than sixty per cent of the pop- 
ulation, having 70 per cent of the land 
under grain, and producing 70 per cent 
of the industrial output of the Union, 
is naturally first in importance. 

Within the borders of the RSFSR 
are seventeen Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and Six Autonomous 
Regions. While 80 per cent of its 
population are Russians, there are 
scores of other nationalities within its 
borders: Tartars, Bashkirs, Chuvash, 
Jews, Karelians, Yakuts, Circassians, 
Kalmykians and others. 

As the strongest of the Union Re- 
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publics, the RSFSR aids the others 
with its political experience, its cul- 
ture, its skilled workers. It sends to 
the outlying regions the complex ma- 
chinery it manufactures, and helps 
them establish factories of their own. 
And in return it receives necessary raw 
materials and other products from 
them. The economy of every part of 
the country is indissolubly linked with 
that of every other part. None bene- 
fits at the expense of the other, but 
all assist in each other’s development. 

By 1937 industrial output of the 
RSFSR had increased 8.4 times since 
1913, and electric power twenty-fold. 
This is a measure of the development 
in every other field. 


Moscow, the Soviet Capital 


Moscow, the capital of the USSR 
and the RSFSR, is a booming modern 
city. Center of Soviet culture, it now 
has seventy universities, and about fifty 
theatres, (there were fifteen before the 
revolution). 

The Academy of Sciences has be- 
come the center of a huge network of 
scientific activity that reaches every 
corner of the land. It has branches 
everywhere, It delves deeply into every 
branch of science, explores ancient 
cultures, and helps industry and agri- 
culture solve immediate problems. 
Moscow is full of libraries and pub- 
lishing houses. Books are published in 
a hundred different languages. Nearly 
300 newspapers are published there. 

Moscow has become a thriving in- 
dustrial center, with an output greater 
than that of all of Russia before the 
revolution. Formerly mainly textiles 
and consumers’ goods were manufac- 
tured there. Now over half of its pro- 
duction is heavy industry. In it are 
the great Stalin auto works, with 45,- 
000 workers. Ball-bearings, high 
grade steel, machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, precision instruments—these are 
only a few of the products of Mos- 
cow’s factories. Eleven railways meet 
in Moscow, and it is the center of a 
huge power system. With the build- 
ing of the Moscow Volga Canal, Mos- 
cow has become a port, and the great 
new reservoir called the Sea of Moscow 
guarantees it a plentiful water supply. 

Moscow’s population has grown two 
and a half times since before the rev- 
olution. It is now 4,000,000. The 
wooden houses, hovels and overcrowd- 
ed barracks of old Moscow have dis- 
appeared, and large apartment houses 
are rising everywhere. Moscow’s once 
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Above — collective farm women 

from Kirov Region in the North. 

Right — a worker on a tangerine 

plantation in Soviet Georgia 

winding, narrow streets are now wide 
and noble boulevards. Green squares 
and parks are everywhere. Seven new 
bridges span the Moscow river. New 
sections are being added to the beauti- 
ful Moscow subway. Under way is 
the magnificent Palace of Soviets, 
which will be the highest building in 
the world. 

Moscow is in the center of what 
used to be called “The Old Industrial 
Center,” where most of Russia’s in- 
dustries were once concentrated. Once 
this section flooded outlying districts 
with manufactured goods, drawing 
raw materials from them, giving them 
no chance to develop their own indus- 
tries. But now the planned and even 
distribution of industry prevents any 
district being retarded for the needs 
of another, Every region is turned 
into an industrial center. There were 
cases when textile mills from the center 
have been transported to Transcau- 
casia and reerected. But the growth 
of new regions does not mean the ex- 
tinction of the old, and while new 
textile regions were being developed in 
the South, the old ones in the center 
were being reconstructed and enlarged. 

Once there was a division that 
seemed incontestable. A “consuming” 
zone, North of the Oka, where the 
land yielded little and the factory 
workers consumed food sent in from 
other districts. A “producing zone,” 
the black soil region, which had to 
feed not only itself but other sections 
as well. But now there is an indus- 
try in the producing zone, and so it 
uses more of its own products locally, 
while the consuming zone now pro- 
duces food enough for its own uses, 
since collectivization and large scale use 
of machinery and fertilizers have meant 
the creation of a new wheat belt. 


Wherever you look on the map are 
centers of new industries. Noginsk 
has a metallurgical industry, Gorky 
manufactures steel, chemicals, paper 
and has a large power station working 
on peat. At Yaroslav, oldest Russian 
town on the Volga, is a motor works, 
a rubber and asbestos combine, the first 
synthetic rubber works in the world, 
textiles, chemicals, machine building. 
Ivanovo, ancient textile center, has 
doubled its population, built up huge 
new plants. Palekh, the famous handi- 
craft center, has thriving artels of art- 
ists whose painted boxes and other ob- 
jects with their rich colors and ex- 
quisite workmanship go all over the 
world. 

The black soil region, despite the 
richness of the land, was a region of 
dying villages before the revolution. 
Land was leased to peasants for lim- 
ited periods and became exhausted, 
harvests grew smaller and smaller. 
Now the land is covered with large 
state farms and collectives. The soil 

_ is regenerated, the people begin to live 
richly and Well. ‘This region, once 
purely agrarian, has now become in- 
dustrial too. It has a food industry 
of its own, machine building, textiles 
in Orel, railroad shops in Tambov, 
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“ferrous metallurgy, oil, mills and so 
“ In the town of Voronezh there 
Syere in the old days 3,500 workers in 
‘couple of foundries, sheas distilleries 
“and a few steel mills. Now there are 
90,000 workers making synthetic rub- 
"ber, wireless apparatus, Diesel engines, 
bakery equipment, spare parts of trac- 
tors, and repairing locomotives, en- 
gines and cars. There are ewes uni- 
yersities attended by 10,000 students. 
3 West and northwest of Moscow is 
a region where flax is the main crop. 
Its cultivation is being mechanized and 
a big flax combine has been established. 









































Leningrad and the North 





Leningrad has become the second 
cultural center to Moscow. Its main 
public library is one of the richest in 
the world, containing 10,000,000 
books. It has seventy universities, at- 
tended by 75,000 students (there were 
10,000 before the revolution), and 142 
| scientific research institutes. ‘Turbine 
' generators that formerly had to be 
' purchased abroad, blooming mills and 
other mighty machines for Soviet met- 
allurgy, as well as the most delicate 
precision instruments are made here. 
Leningrad, the chief port of the 
Soviet Union, has its own shipyards, 
its own power resources. Its popula- 
tion is now almost three million, and 
its industrial production has increased 
eleven times since Tsarist days. 

Leningrad region, which borders on 
Finland, Esthonia and Latvia, is an 
area of many lakes. Industry has been 
) developed throughout the region, the 
: area under agriculture, gradually de- 
clining before the revolution, has in- 
reased by fifty per cent. Wheat is 
being grown here for the first time. 

Northward is Karelia, land of gran- 
ite, lakes and woods, which has been 
brought to life by the development of 
a mighty timber industry, the reclama- 
tion of thousands of acres of once 
swampy land, the building of the 
White Sea Baltic Canal. 

On Kola peninsula are the Khibin 
Mountains. Besides some 2,000,000,- 
000 tons of apatite, which is being 
made into fertilizer on a huge scale, 
these mountains contain about two- 
thirds of all the elements known to 
man. The development of a mighty 
industry around these products has 
transformed the town of Murmansk, 
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Above—Steamers moored at the Khimki 
Station of the Moscow Volga Canal 


Right—Barges and sail boats at a wharf 
on the shores of the Volga 
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once thought to be at the world’s end, 
into a lively metropolis. Once lonely 
Lapp fishermen launched their shallow 
boats from desolate shores and snatched 
the cod and herring from the stormy 
waters, The shoals of fish were so 
huge that birds rode on their backs. 
Trees rotted as they stood, and the 
forests were dying away. ‘Today the 
whole place is unrecognizable. ‘The 
town of 2,000 people has grown to a 
city of 120,000. Other cities have 
grown up on the peninsula. Kirovsk, 
where there is a new State farm grow- 
ing vegetables never cultivated in the 
Polar regions before, and Monche- 
gorsk, where there is a big copper and 
nickel combine. 


Mother Volga 


Through the RSFSR flows the 
mighty Volga, 2,309 miles long, the 
longest river in Europe. Before the 
revolution this was an agricultural 
tract, subject periodically to devastat- 
ing famines, its industry limited to 
flour mills and distilleries. Today ma- 
chinery is built here, chemicals are 
made, a wood-working and paper in- 
dustry developed. Huge mineral de- 








posits unknown before have been dis- 
covered. Over a billion tons of oil 
are estimated as the resources in the 
whole region between the Volga and 
the Urals, and here a “Second Baku” 
is to be built. 

Famine has been banished forever in 
this region through the large scale ag- 
riculture of the collective farms. By 
mechanization, deep plowing, fertiliz- 
ers, crop rotation, new drouth resistant 
crops, vernalization, afforestation of 
huge tracts and irrigation, drouth has 
been fought and conquered. But this 
is only the beginning. Through the 
great plan for the reconstruction of the 
Volga already under way, all the semi- 
arid and arid sections of the lower 
Volga region will become a fertile, 
blossoming plain. By the construction 
of a group of eight powerful electric 
stations, including the mighty Kuiby- 
shev station now under construction, 
the level of the river will be raised, 
huge reservoirs will be formed, the 
flow of tributary rivers will be divert- 
ed southward, new canals will be con- 
structed linking the Volga through 
other rivers to distant seas, and some 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The entire Soviet population flocks ty 
various resorts during the summer 
All workers are guaranteed yaces 
pay. Their children go to the inns 
camps that exist throughout the ex 
Students form groups to go on 
hiking trips. Farmers take it eay iy 
periods between their rush work in the ti 
Muscovites go to the Arctic, the Pe 
Central Asia, and those who live fe 
visit the capital 
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Education and Sp 


ort 


at the Stalin Auto Plant 


Continuing the story that has been told in previous issues of 
the rich cultural and social life of 45,000 Soviet auto workers 


WO ruined towers are all that 

remain as reminders of what the 
Simonovka suburb used to be, with its 
monasteries and dump heaps, its im- 
passable mud and mean lodgings. New 
streets have arisen for miles around, 
lined with tall stone buildings, the 
houses of the workers of the Stalin 
automobile plant, the Kaganovich Ball- 
Bearing factory, “Dynamo,” the Kirov 
bicycle factory and many others. The 
saloons of old Simonovka have long 
since vanished, and in their place are 
brilliantly lighted clubs and other cul- 
tural organizations, most conspicuous 
among them the Stalin auto plant’s 
beautiful Palace of Culture. The sec- 
tion, now called ‘“Leninskaya,” is fast 
becoming one of the main districts of 
Socialist Moscow. 

But perhaps the most astonishing 
change of all is in the people who once 
inhabited Simonovka. They are factory 
workers, and that means that most of 
them are students, too. The workers 
of this particular district are not unique 
in this respect, for all factories in the 
USSR are educational institutions as 
well as producing units. 

Walk through the different depart- 
ments of the Stalin Auto Plant and 
ask any worker, technician or foreman 
whether he or she is studying. The 
overwhelming majority will answer in 
the affirmative. 

The trade union organizations, in 
conjunction with the management of 
the plant, have built up a large educa- 
tional organization where workers of 
every category, as well as members of 
the technical staff, study. In addition, 
9,820 boys and girls between the ages 
of 15 to 18 receive their general high 
school and technical education here, and 
also training in the various branches 


of skilled work required in the auto - 


industry. Everyone who studies at 
the Fabzavuch (factory school) re- 
ceives a monthly stipend of from 70 to 
140 rubles and is guaranteed a job at 
the plant in his field of specialization. 
During the few years it has been 
in existence, the factory school has al- 
ready trained 5,073 skilled workers, 


many of whom now work as brigade.: 
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leaders and foremen. Among them, 
for example, is Zina Fedorova, who re- 
cently graduated from the Fabzavuch, 
and was promoted to be a forewoman 
of a Stakhanovite group. She was 
elected Deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
and is now studying at the Industrial 
Academy. Another is Serezha Kukin, 
a rank-and-file worker who came to the 
plant in 1929 through the Tagan La- 
bor Exchange. Kukin is now a fore- 
man. He attained the highest qualifi- 
cations, tripled his earnings within a 
space of a few years, and has been 
awarded the Order of Lenin by the 
State for the excellence of his tech- 
nical work. Such examples can be 
multiplied in every department of the 
plant. 

“In our group it is considered dis- 
graceful not to advance, not to de- 
velop, not to study,” said Kalinin, one 
of the young workers I interviewed. 
Without interrupting his work, Kalinin 
was able to graduate from the tech- 
nicum and was promoted for the ex- 
cellent quality of his work to the 
assistant directorship of the stamping 
department. 

The plant newspaper—‘“To Over- 
take and Outstrip”—asked the Stakha- 
novite fitter of the instrument depart- 
ment, Malkov, to answer the New 
Year questionnaire as to how he had 
spent 1938, and this is what Malkov 
wrote: 

“The year 1938 brought me much 
that was good. I was awarded the 
badge for Excellence in Socialist Con- 
struction in machine building. I have 
my own automobile—‘M-1,’ which the 
factory helped me to get. But what I 
consider most important. and treasure 
most highly is the fact that I am study- 
ing, and taking courses in preparation 
for entrance to the Industrial Acad- 
emy.” 

Another typical case is that of I. 
Korotin who was graduated from the 
Fabzavuch in 1930 and then started 
working at the plant. Within two 
years, without giving up his work, 
through making use of the general edu- 
cational facilities open to the plant 


«workers, ‘he prepared himself for Mos- 
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cow University. He was graduated 
from the University in 1938 and fe. 
ceived his degree as a scientific worker, 
That same year he returned to the 
Stalin plant as an engineer-magnitol. 
ogist and is now working in the de 
partment of the Chief Metallurgist, 
where he is engaged in new experiments 
necessary to the further development 
of the automotive industry. 

Besides the students of the factory 
school, there are 600 workers in the 
“minimum technical _ requirements”: 
course, 2,000 who are studying to raise 
their qualifications, 1,300 are taking 
the special courses for industrial fore. 
men. Over 400 are students in the 
school of energetics, 625 in the auto 
mechanic technicum, 300 in the “Rab- 
fak” (Workers’ Faculty) and 425 en- 
gineers are enrolled in the courses for 
engineers and technicians. During the 
eight years of its existence the educa- 
tional unit has graduated 52,350 spe- 
cialists in different fields. In 1938 the 
educational unit spent 2,505,800 rubles 
on instruction. 

The drive for education and culture 
is very great. The factory educational 
unit with its many auditoriums and 
laboratories, its staff of 500 professors, 
teachers and consultants, is still un 
able to serve all those who want to 
learn. That is why branches of the 
Industrial Academy and of the Insti- 
tute of Economics and Institute of For- 
eign Language Studies have also been 
established at the plant. Nine hundred 
workers are studying in the trade union 
intermediate school. In each depart: 
ment there are special Stakhanovite 
schools, established with trade union 
funds. Teachers in such schools are 
usually the foremost Stakhanovites of 
the department. Engineers help organ- 
ize its program of courses, conferences 
and lectures and help the instructors 
to draw theoretical generalizations 
from their specific experiences. 


Sport in the Stalin Auto Plant 


The trade unions spend huge sums 
for cultural work. The budget for 
the cultural organizations for 1938 was 
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Left to right: Auto workers playing on the victorious Moscow team in the final match of 1938 with Leningrad—Three young 
workers, Evseyev, Karzov and Popov relaxing in the factory’s “Palace of Culture”—W orker-Students in the factory library 


about 3,500,000 rubles. From this 
fund 1,436,000 rubles was given to 
the plant sports organization, ““Tor- 
pedo.” 

The automobile workers love sports. 
They are particularly keen on foot- 
ball, and among them are about 700 
excellent football players. The plant 
stadium has three huge football fields 
where more than 40 teams play. 

Last year the Workers’ Sports Fed- 
eration of France invited Soviet sports- 
men to Paris in honor of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the French Sports 
Union. The Moscow football team 
of the Stalin automobile plant, the 
foremost football team of the country, 
visited Paris, Prague, Oslo and other 
cities, where it won in all the matches 
it played. ‘The members of the vic- 
torious team were the workers, engi- 
neers and technicians of the Stalin auto- 
mobile plant. ‘The guard was V. 
Poliakoff, the head of the metal cover- 
ing department; one of the forwards 
was A, Emilianov, engineer-technol- 
ogist of the mechanical assembling 
plant; the half-back was V. Ershov, an 
engineer from the press department; V. 
Orlov, a fitter in the assembly was the 
manager of the team; V. Meslov, a 
former despatcher, was its coach. 

The sports organization, “Torpedo,” 
has 1200 members, and the physical 
culture organizations even more. In 
the wrestling group there are eighty 
people, among them the champion of 
Moscow, Davidenko. The boxing 
group has thirty members. Forty-five 
people go in for pole-vaulting. The 
plant has 682 hockey players, 350 vol- 
ley ball players, 170 swimmers, 130 
alpinists, 80 light athletes, etc. 

The skiers of the automobile plant 
are trained under the direction of Sub- 
botin, champion skier of the USSR. 
Ice-skaters are trained by one of the 
foremost Soviet ice-skaters, Yakov Mel- 
nikov. There are over 200 crack chess 
players in the plant. One of them 
is the 17-year-old Yasha Smislov who 
recently was acclaimed the champion 
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of Moscow and was awarded the title 
of “Chess Master of the USSR.” 

One of the reasons sports are so 
popular with the automobile workers 
is that every imaginable type of sports 
equipment is provided for them. The 
auto plant’s stadium is famous as one 
of the best in the region. The plant 
has a special medical consulting center 
for its athletes, equipped with showers, 
sun lamps, electrical massages, etc., 
where constant check is kept on the 
workers’ physical condition. The plant 
has ten tennis courts, three volley-ball 
courts and a basketball field. At 
Skhodnya there is a ski-slide for the 
factory workers, and a special tram- 
line takes them to the ski jumps at 
Sokolniki. Swimmers can disport them- 
selves in the best pool of the city. This 
pool is so huge that it was here that the 
famous ice scenes were made for the 
film Alexander Nevsky, under the di- 
rection of Eisenstein. In addition 
to all this there are ample gymnasiums 
where athletes may exercise and train 
during the winter. 

In the valley of the river Tsey, in 
North Ossetia, is a mountain camp run 
by the alpinists of the Stalin Auto 
Plant. During this year 123 moun- 
tain climbers from the factory have 
visited this camp. Trips to the various 
high peaks were organized—up Niko- 
laev, Ulpata-Tao, Adar, Khokh, Dou- 
ble Peak, and Zarmat-Tao. A moun- 
tain skiing group for skilled alpinists 
is now being organized and special 
skiing schools will be held next winter. 

The plant has a volunteer life-sav- 
ing group called “Osvoda,” which has 
1300 members. This group includes 
a number of young people who wish 
to enter the navy. Thirty of its mem- 
bers are training to be divers. Nesterov, 
the director of Osvoda, told me that 
members of his group saved 14 people 
from drowning in the Moscow river 
in 1938. At present the members of 
Osvoda are drawing up plans and mak- 
ing suggestions for the reconstruction 
of water transport in the USSR. 


Peace-loving as they are, Soviet cit- 
izens, never forget the danger of 
fascism, or the possibility of their fron- 
tiers being attacked. That is why the 
Stalin automobile plant, like all other 
enterprises of the Soviet Union, is also 
an individual organization primed for 
defense. In the plant “Osoaviakhim”— 
the volunteer defense organization— 
there are over 9,000 members. The 
plant has a well-equipped military de- 
partment. Here are groups which are 
preparing to pass the tests for shooting, 
learning the necessary technique of 
anti-aircraft work, etc. This depart- 
ment organizes lectures on the tech- 
nique of modern warfare, and on the 
military campaigns in China and else- 
where, and keeps its members well 
informed on the international situation. 

Several thousand automobile workers 
passed the examinations for “Ready for 
Work and Defense.” Many of the 
young automobile workers train in the 
district aviation clubs, learning how to 
fly a plane. From morning till night 
there is target practice on the plant 
shooting range. 

We have barely scratched the surface 
of the cultural and social life of the 
Stalin automobile plant workers. The 
plant has a large literary organization, 
including poets, writers and drama- 
tists. There are whole groups devoted to 
working on rationalizing processes and 
on new inventions, there are fine hunts- 
men, there is an influential social or- 
ganization of women which has its own 
groups, interests and work. ‘The auto- 
mobile plant is a gigantic social organ- 
ism which pulsates with active, crea- 
tive life. At a meeting celebrating 
the Komsomol anniversary, T. M. 
Balakirev, an old-time official of the 
plant, spoke in this fashion to the 
young people: 

“Our young people are gay and en- 
ergetic—so thoroughly accustomed to 
the work and figures of huge organiza- 
tions that it is difficult to surprise them 
in anyway. Such expressions as ‘col- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Zinaida Troitskaya 


OCOMOTIVES in the Soviet 
Union have now reached the last 
word in modernization. First they were 
electrified, then streamlined. Now they 
are being driven by women engineers. 
Not all of them by any means, but 
enough to disprove the “theory” that 
woman cannot learn this skilled pro- 
fession; and enough of them so that 
they have inspired nearly a thousand 
more women to register on seventeen 
different railway lines for special train- 
ing courses being launched at the insti- 
gation of Lazar Kaganovich, the Com- 
missar of Railways. 

One of the pioneers in this field was 
Zinaida Troitskaya. She is a very 
feminine, light-haired young woman 
now twenty-five years old, and has 
graduated from the engine cab to be 
superintendent of the first locomotive 
division on the Lenin railway, one of 
the large and important divisions oper- 
ating out of Moscow. At times she still 
takes a train out on a run and makes an 
inspection trip with a subordinate; but 
her main work is the direction of a 
huge round house, several railway 
shops and hundreds of skilled railway 
workers. 

At the beginning of her chosen career 
Zinaida found herself an object of 
much curiosity. She had grown up in 
a railroad worker’s family and lived 
near the yards, and to her it seemed a 
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WOMEN AT THE THROTTLE 


By VLADIMIR RUDNY 


very natural thing to choose this pro- 
fession which was now, like all others, 
open to women if they could qualify. 
She began as an engine-driver’s helper, 
and she used to arrive on the job a long 
time before the shift began so she might 
avoid the gaze of the curious and get 
the locomotive ready before it was 
driven out of the protecting walls of 
the locomotive depot. If she had not 
done this, she would have been obliged 
to work with a crowd of men around, 
staring amusedly to see how someone 
in skirts could do this work. There 
was no malevolence in this attitude; 
just age-old prejudices which could not 
be overcome in a day. 

It was not only the Russian railway- 
men who looked with skeptical eye on 
a woman engineer. When John Brom- 
ley, head of the railway workers of 
England, made a visit to Moscow two 
years ago, he too was astonished at the 
idea of a girl engine-driver. 

“Why, it’s impossible,” said Mr. 
Bromley. ‘There isn’t any place I 
know of where women drive engines!” 

He was told that many things that 
were impossible elsewhere were possible 
in the Soviet Union, especially in re- 
gard to women, who were allowed to 
try their hands at any job they thought 
they would like. 

Mr. Bromley was no less skeptical 
when he was introduced to the frail- 
looking, blue-eyed Zinaida Troitskaya, 
so very feminine, and with delicate 
hands that he thought could not handle 
machinery and oil and coal. He could 
not conceal his doubt and asked Zinaida 
a number of shop questions to which 
she replied promptly, and a little curtly, 
as if to say: “Well, what’s so funny 
about my driving an engine? I’ve 
known engines all my life and I’ve 
worked on one since I was eighteen.” 

To prove her words with deeds, she 
invited the veteran railwayman to make 
a trip with her. He was to be at the 
Kazan Railway Station at 5:55 P.M. 
and make the regular evening’s run 
riding in her cab. When he arrived at 
the old-fashioned station, crowded with 
commuters. on a summer evening, he 
elbowed his way toward the train plat- 
form still expecting that he had been 
hoaxed and that at the last minute a 
traditional gray-whiskered Russian en- 


gineer would come forward and expla 
that it had all been a joke. . 

But when the locomotive chugged ty 
a stop, wiped clean and with all ip 
metal shining, it was the same blonde _ 
head which was thrust out of the cab _ 
window and the same young woman 
who greeted Mr. Bromley with a smile 
as she extended her hand to help him 
up the steps. She was dressed in a 
railwayman’s uniform, with driver’s in. 
signia on the collar, and it was very 
becoming. Everything inside shone as 
brightly as the exterior. He had half 
expected to find some curtains at the 
window, or some other definite fem- 
inine touches, but the place was simply 
neat as a pin, with no unnecessary frills, 

The fireman and driver’s helper were 
both young men who obeyed the girl’s 
orders without a murmur. It was ap- 
parent that they had great respect for 
her and endeavored to carry out her 
directions promptly and accurately, 
They showed no signs of feeling there 
was anything strange about having a 
woman as boss on this job. 

People took their places on the train; 
the head conductor came up to the 
engine, then the station-master wear- 
ing a red cap, then two or three other 
persons hustling along the platform as 
train time drew near. Finally the head 
conductor blew his whistle, the train 
drew smoothly out of the station, and 
before long it had gathered speed and 
was rolling along past signals and 
towers into the Moscow countryside. 

During the stops at stations the girl 
and her helper got out of the cab and 
inspected and oiled where necessary. 
Mr. Bromley could not find fault with 
a thing; and although Zinaida was a 
little irritated at the Englishman's 
critical attitude she did not let it inter- 
fere with her job. When he tried to 
talk to her through an interpreter she 
replied: “Excuse me, sir; but you 4 
an experienced engine-driver ought to 
know that when out on a run the 
engineer is forbidden to talk to out 
siders.” - 

Zinaida might not have been so irti- 
tated under other circumstances but she 
was a little tired of this attitude of 9 
many people toward her because she 
was a woman at the throttle of an 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Pictures taken when the twins were one 
year old. Left—Ira eats her breakfast. Right 
—Galya is angry and Ira unconcerned 


ERY rarely are coalescent twins 

born alive. More frequently twins 
such as these with bodies grown to- 
gether are still-born, because their body 
structure and total size does not allow 
the birth process to proceed to normal 
completion. Hence only a few cases of 
coalescent twins who lived for some 
years are known to science. Most of 
these have been the so-called “Siamese 
Twins,” named thus after the Siamese 
brothers, Changa and Enga, who lived 
toa ripe old age. “Siamese Twins” in 
reality are born as individuals in the 
fullest sense, having two separately de- 
veloped organisms, coalescent or grow- 
ing together only in the skin and 
muscles of the loins or buttocks. 

Within fairly wide limits each indi- 
vidual of such twins is able to use his 
upper and lower extremities and conse- 
quently live a personal life. Pairs of 
“Siamese Twins” such as this have be- 
come well known in recent years. They 
have even been known to skate freely 
on ice-skates, cutting various figures. 
Such twins frequently marry and have 
fully normal offspring. Such was true 
of the above-mentioned _ brothers, 
Changa and Enga, as well as of the 
twin sisters Blyazhek, who. became 
world famous. 

The coalescent twins who were un- 
der the care and observation of the All- 
Union Institute of Medicine in Mos- 
cow until their death on December 1, 
1938, were quite different from these 
cases, and have a unique significance 
for science. By virtue of their close 
organic union and consequent mutual 
hindrance, twins of this kind usually 
do not live long. Science has on record 
only a few cases of almost wholly 
coalescent twins who have lived a more 
or less prolonged period. The Moscow 
twins were thirteen months old when 
they died. 

Prof. G. N. Speransky and I, who 
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had them under our joint observation, 
found that in external anatomy they 
were one single living body which di- 
vided above into two heads, each of 
which had its own pair of arms. From 
the shoulders down their trunk grew 
into one body and ended in a normal 
pair of small legs. The lower part of 
the body, one can say, was completely 
united into a single being; while the 
upper part bore evidence that two indi- 
vidual girls had a part in the organism 
formed. Complete union began at the 
breast. The twins had but two breast 
glands and only the line along which 
the two thoraxes joined, both markedly 
prominent down the middle, indicated 
that both girls had a share in the com- 
mon thorax formed. They had one 
umbilicus, below which all organisms 
were joined as though belonging to one 
girl, The sex organs and anal canal 
were located as in normal children. 
At birth each girl, despite the united 
pelvis, evidently had her own anal 
canal, and only later did one of them 
become closed. This gives ground for 
supposing that the intestines of both 
girls ran separately to the very bottom. 
The sacrum ended in a small rudimen- 
tary tail. 

X-ray photographs showed that 
while the trunk was one externally, 
nevertheless two spinal columns ran 
separately from the heads down to the 
pelvis and only there on a level of the 
sacrum did they grow together. This 
fact was of great importance for our 
physiological observations, for it indi- 
cated that the entire central nervous 
system of each girl was separate from 
the brain down through the spinal col- 
umn. ‘To a considerable degree this 
assured them an individual nervous life. 

X-ray observations showed that when 
food was taken by one head it went 
in each case to the stomach belonging 
to that head. Consequently each of 
the coalescent girls could be nourished 
and satisfied individually. Delicate in- 


vestigations made with the help of an 
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THE COALESCENT TWINS 


The first of two articles on 

the important scientific 

discoveries resulting from 

observation of Moscow’s 

celebrated two-headed 
baby 





electro-cardiograph on the blood-vessels 
showed that each of these girls had her 
own heart, and that the beating of 
these hearts did not coincide. Each 
heart beat with a rhythm of its own 
and responded in its own way to all 
external stimuli. They were so far 
divided in their reactions and relations 
to the external world that each of them 
—both Galya and Ira—responded with 
a smile when her name was spoken. 
Despite the two separate hearts, the 
blood circulation of the twins was com- 
mon to both through the fine vessels. 
Hence everything which entered the 
blood of the one girl inevitably passed 
a moment later to the blood of the 
other. ‘This signified that both girls 
had identical components in their 
blood; that is, the hormones of one girl 
passed over to the other and vice versa. 
I shall not attempt in this article to 
describe all the peculiarities in the or- 
ganism of the twins, but will limit my- 
self to a brief account of those scientific 
results which have already been ob- 
tained. It is evident from what has 
been said of the anatomical peculiarities 
that each girl had an individual nervous 
system and a fully generalized blood- 
supply. Study of these twins yielded 
very valuable material on a number of 
problems to which physiology up till 
now has not given a final answer: for 
instance, what plays the chief rdle in 
the origin of sleep, hunger, pain, etc. 
A number of experiments which my 
assistant Dr. Alexeyev and I performed, 
showed that chief emphasis should be 
given to the central nervous system in 
a number of problems where heretofore 
decisive significance has been attributed 
to blood stimulants. For instance, one 
of the heads could sleep for a long time 
—up to one-and-a-half hours, while the 
other either cried or played, remaining 
wide-awake the whole time. Individual 
sleep such as this sometimes resulted 
from feeding individually; but also oc- 
curred independently of feeding. We 
(Continued on page 28) 
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To All Active Supporters of Democracy and Peace 


The text of an Open Letter calling for greater unity of the anti-fascist forces 
and strengthening of the front against aggression through closer coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union, released on August 14 by 400 leading Americans 


NE of the greatest problems confronting all those 

engaged in the struggle for democracy and peace, 
whether they be liberals, progressives, trade unionists, or 
others, is how to unite their various forces so as to achieve 
victory for their common goals. ‘The Fascists and their 
allies are well aware that democracy will win if its sup- 
porters are united. Accordingly, they are intent on de- 
stroying such unity at all costs. 

On the international scene the Fascists and their friends 
have tried to prevent a united anti-aggression front by sow- 
ing suspicion between the Soviet Union and other nations 
interested in maintaining peace. 

On the domestic scene the reactionaries are attempting 
to split the democratic front by similar tactics. Realizing 
that here in America they cannot get far with a definitely 
pro-fascist appeal, they strive to pervert American anti- 
fascist sentiment to their own ends. With the aim of 
turning anti-fascist feeling against the Soviet Union they 
have encouraged the fantastic falsehood that the USSR and 
the totalitarian states are basically alike. By this strategy 
they hope to create dissension among the progressive forces 
whose united strength is a first necessity for the defeat of 
fascism. 

Some sincere American liberals have fallen into this trap 
and unwittingly aided a cause to which they are essen- 
tially opposed. Thus, a number of them have carelessly 
lent their signatures to the recent manifesto issued by the 
so-called Committee for Cultural Freedom. ‘This mani- 
festo denounces in vague, undefined terms all forms of 
“Dictatorship” and asserts that the Fascist states and So- 
viet Russia equally menace American institutions and the 
democratic way of life. 

While we prefer to dwell on facts rather than person- 
alities, we feel it is necessary to point out that among the 
signers of this manifesto are individuals who have for years 
had as their chief political objective the maligning of the 
Soviet people and their government, and it is precisely these 
people who are the initiators and controllers of the com- 
mittee. 

A number of other committees have been formed which 
give lip service to democracy and peace while actually at- 
tacking the Soviet Union and aiding reaction. Honest per- 
sons approached by such committees should scrutinize their 
aims very carefully and support only those groups genuine- 
ly interested in preserving culture and freedom and refus- 
ing to serve as instruments for attacking the Soviet Union 
or aiding Fascism in any other way. 

The undersigned do not represent any committee or 
organization, nor do they propose to form one. Our ob- 
ject is to point out the real purpose behind all these at- 
tempts to bracket the Soviet Union with the Fascist states, 
and to make it clear that Soviet and Fascist policies are dia- 
metrically opposed. To this end we should like to stress 
ten basic points in which Soviet socialism differs fundamen- 
tally from totalitarian fascism. 

1. The Soviet Union continues as always to be a con- 
sistent bulwark against war and aggression, and works 
unceasingly for the goal of a peaceful international order. 
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2. It has eliminated racial and national prejudice with. 
in its borders, freed the minority peoples enslaved under 
the Tsars, stimulated the development of the culture and 
economic welfare of these peoples, and made the expres. 
sion of anti-Semitism or any racial animosity a criminal 
offense. 

3. It has socialized the means of production and dis- 
tribution through the public ownership of industry and 
the collectivization of agriculture. 

4. It has established nationwide socialist planning, re- 
sulting in increasingly higher living standards and the abo- 
lition of unemployment and depression. 

5. It has built the trade unions, in which almost 24,000,- 
000 workers are organized, into the very fabric of its 
society. 

6. The Soviet Union has emancipated woman and the 
family, and has developed an advanced system of child care, 

7. From the viewpoint of cultural freedom, the differ- 
ence between the Soviet Union and the Fascist countries is 
most striking. The Soviet Union has effected one of the 
most far-reaching cultural and educational advances in all 
history and among a population which at the start was 
almost three-fourths illiterate. Those writers and think- 
ers whose books have been burned by the Nazis are pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. The best literature from 
Homer to Thomas Mann, the best thought from Aristotle 
to Lenin, is available to the masses of the Soviet people, 
who themselves actively participate in the creation of cul- 
ture. 

8. It has replaced the myths and superstitions of old 
Russia with the truths and techniques of experimental sci- 
ence, extending scientific procedures to every field, from 
economics to public health. And it has made science and 
scientific study available to the mass of the people. 

9. The Soviet Union considers political dictatorship a 
transitional form and has shown a steadily expanding 
democracy in every sphere. Its epoch-making new Con- 
stitution guarantees Soviet citizens universal suffrage, civil 
liberties, the right to employment, to leisure, to free edu- 
cation, to free medical care, to material security in sickness 
and old age, to equality of the sexes in all fields of activity, 
and to equality of all races and nationalities. 

10. In relation to Russia’s past,-the country has been 
advancing rapidly along the road of material and cultural 
progress in ways that the American people can understand 
and appreciate. 

The Soviet Union has an economic system different from 
our own. But Soviet aims and achievements make it clear 
that there exists a sound and permanent basis in mutual 
ideals for cooperation between the U.S.A. and the USSR 
on behalf of world peace and the security and freedom of 
all nations, 

Accordingly, the signers of this letter urge Americans of 
whatever political persuasion to stand firmly for close co- 
operation in this sphere between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, and to be on guard against any and all at- 
tempts to prevent such cooperation in this critical period 
in the affairs of mankind. 
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A Sampling of Maxim Gorki 


By LEWIS GANNETT 


A Book oF SHort StoriEs: by Maxim 
Gorki. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
and Baroness Moura Budberg. 404 pp. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company. 
$3. 


ERE, for the reader who knows 

no Russian, is a sampling of 
Maxim Gorki’s short stories, from 
“Chelkash,” a tale of a thief who was 
superior to money, written in 1894, to 
“Karamora,” a study of the mind of a 
revolutionist turned police spy (perhaps 
inspired by meditation upon the mysteri- 
ous Azeff), written in 1924. And in all 
of the sixteen stories you meet the same 
subtle awareness that “good” and “evil” 
are inextricably intermingled in every 
human soul. 

Aldous Huxley, introducing the vol- 
ume, remarks upon the difficulty of appre- 
ciating so subtle a word-artist as Gorki 
in translation; and adds the curious ob- 
servation that Gorki, though concerned 
to describe the virtuous character, failed, 
along with all the other great writers, 
to create a character at once good and 
intelligent, good and grown-up, good 
without being absurd. 

As to the difficulty of translating 
Gorki, Aldous Huxley is evidently right. 
The Russian writers have suffered 
peculiarly from the refusal of the non- 
Russian world to learn Russian. All the 
great translations of all literatures have 
been made by men whose primary lan- 
guage was that into which they have 
translated; and most of the translations 
from Russian have, inevitably, been made 
by writers whose primary language was 
Russian. Colloquial writers suffer in 
such cases even more than academic 
stylists; it may be that the difficulties of 
translation had a share, along with pol- 
itics, in the scandalous award of a Nobel 
Prize to trivial Ivan Bunin when Gorki 
was still alive and producing. Gorki 
has been peculiarly badly translated; and, 
for all Mr. Yarmolinsky’s scholarship, 
this volume is not free from absurdities. 
It is unfortunate, to put it mildly, to find 
one dock-laborer mincing to another 
“Oh, you funny chap!”, and a seventeen- 
year-old thief commenting on “the ironic 
phiz of my destiny.” There are scores 
of such malapropisms in this book of 
short stories. 

Yet Gorki’s vast humanity shines 
through all the weaknesses of transla- 
tion. One may trace a certain evolu- 
tin from the earlier sketches to the 
rounded subtleties of the later character 
studies; but the man is the same through- 
out, always concerned with the essential 
dualities of human nature. Chelkash, the 
smuggler, is not pictured as a saint; what 
interests Gorki in him is that he is a 
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decenter human being than the avaricious 
pious peasant who helps him steal. The 
twenty-six men in “Twenty Six Men and 
a Girl’ might have been characters in 
“Creatures That Once Were Men,” but 
Gorki dwells chiefly upon their unani- 
mous desire to love something, someone, 
unselfishly. And in ‘“Karamora” he 
elaborated more than in any of the other 
stories upon his constant theme. 

Gorki could understand even a revo- 
lutionist turned policy spy. “Karamora,” 
his portrait of an intellectual who had 
“sprained his soul with philosophy,” is 
the subtlest in his gallery. ‘Whole per- 
sonalities” bored Gorki; they were, he 
said, too much like oxen to be interesting. 
He knew how mixed were the motives 
of those whom most people regard as 
heroes, and of those generally counted 
villains. Karamora, awaiting trial by 
his party comrades for his services to the 
police, had been both hero and villain. 
At the end, puzzling over his own con- 
tradictions, Karamora concluded that 
what mattered most of all was “the 
habit of living honestly.” So many peo- 
ple lacked it. That explained why some 
who had been the loudest rebels gave up 
their beliefs so rapidly in time of crisis. 
The ruthlessness of their beliefs whittled 
away the humane sympathies which orig- 
inally inspired them; eventually they lost 
all integrity. It is Gorki himself, I 
think, who finally announces through 
Karamora’s mouth that “Those whose 
aim is to rebuild life, reeducate mankind, 
are mistaken if they believe that all 
means are allowed in a struggle. No, 
with a dogma like that one will not 
succeed in teaching people to live honest- 
ly.” 
Gorki was not only a natural revolu- 
tionist and a great writer. There was in 
him also a good deal of the old-fashioned 
moralist, 









































Seventy Pamphlets 
on the USSR 


‘By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


N the entrance hall of the Soviet Pa- 

vilion there is a huge mural which 
has attracted widespread attention. The 
painting faces the visitors as they come 
in, and is crowded with gay, spirited 
figures smiling as if in greeting and wel- 
come. The foreground figures are por- 
traits from life, of some fifty noted So- 
viet figures—Stakhanovites, explorers, 
airmen, writers, actors, artists. 

A number of them, together with oth- 
er notable figures of Soviet life, are the 
authors of one of the finest series of 
informative pamphlets this reviewer has 
ever seen, 

The pamphlets are issued in connection 
with the Soviet exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. <A total of seventy are being 
printed, covering many aspects of Soviet 
life. Each is the work of an authority 
in the field covered—and in most cases 
an authority by virtue of direct experi- 
ence and outstanding achievement. A 
number of the pamphlets, for instance, 
were written by Stakhanovites. 

Thirty have already been received. Of 
the thirty authors, twenty-two have been 
awarded government decorations, the 
Order of Lenin and other orders given 
to Soviet citizens who have rendered 
especially distinguished services in their 
fields; twenty are deputies to the Sv- 
preme Soviet, election to which is re- 
garded as an acknowledgment of high 
standing in the candidate’s field and 
notable services to the community; eight 
are members of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
four are commissars or assistant com- 
missars of industry; one is the former 
Procurator of the Soviet Union, cor- 
responding to our Federal Attorney 
General; two are directors of important 
educational institutions; and the roster 
includes as well the Soviet Union’s great- 
est actor, Ivan Moskvin, writing, © 
course, on the Soviet Theater, and Sam- 
uel Marshak, who is generally consid- 
ered to be the outstanding writer of chil- 
dren’s literature. His pamphlet is on 
children and art. Seven of the authors 
are women. 
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The best way to give a conception 
of the scope of this series of pamphlets 
is perhaps by the simple method of 
listing. ; 

The USSR as a World Economic 
Power by E. Varga. Dr. Varga is Di- 
rector of the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and Politics of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

Mineral Resources of the USSR by 
the late I. M. Gubkin. The author, 
who was Vice-President of the Academy 
of Sciences, not only presents the aston- 
ishing data of the mineral wealth of 
the USSR but describes the system of 
expeditionary research—the largest co- 
ordinated effort of its kind ever under- 
taken by man, which is uncovering this 
wealth. 

The Industrial Might of the USSR 
by Academician I. Bardin, a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, who, in care- 
fully documented narrative, describes the 
industrial development of the Soviet 
Union. 

Who Directs Soviet Industry? by N. 
Smetanin, is the Soviet form of the suc- 





cess story, an account of how former 
workers from the bench, and farmers 
from the plow, rose to directorial posts 
in Soviet industry. The author is him- 
self an illustration of the process. A 
former shoe worker, he initiated the 
Stakhanovite movement in his industry, 
was made director of the factory and is 
now, in a short five years, Assistant 
Peoples’ Commissar of Light Industries. 

An interesting account of the progress 
in light industries is given in the pam- 
phlet Light Industries In The USSR 
by D. Khazan, a woman who is Assist- 
ant Peoples’ Commissar of the Textile 
Industry. 

In the pamphlet, The Food Industry 
of the USSR, a woman commissar, P. S. 
Zhemchuzhina, People’s Commissar of 
the Fish Industry, records the advances 
of the food industry of the USSR not 
only in the quantitative increase of food 
Products, but in the qualitative changes 
of the people’s diet, as rising cultural and 
living standards change tastes and habits. 

How this is made possible is given in 
the eloquent statistics of the pamphlet 
Work and Wages in the Soviet Union 
which charts the elimination of unem- 
ployment and crises in the Soviet Union 
and the rise of labor productivity and 
income. The story is told by the metal 
worker I. Gudov, who has been honored 
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by an Order of Lenin, and election to 
the Supreme Soviet for his outstanding 
work, 

Magnitogorsk by I. Baikov, a member 
of the Academy of Sciences and Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet, is the story of 
this typical new giant industrial city cre- 
ated by the Soviets. 

Another group of pamphlets describes 
the equally stirring advances in the So- 
viet countryside. Socialist Farming, a 
general historic survey, is by K. Borin, 
a harvester-combine operator who re- 
ceived the coveted Order of Lenin and 
was elected a Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet. 

F. Klimenko, also awarded an Order 
of Lenin, and also a Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet, is the author of The Kolk- 
hoz. As chairman of the Stalin Kolkhoz 
(Collective farm) he knows his subject 
from living experiences. 

Another harvester-combine operator, 
A. Oskin, also awarded the order of 
Lenin and elected to the Supreme Soviet, 
gives an account of the vital role of the 
6,350 machine and tractor stations which 
do the mechanized work of Soviet farm- 
ing, in his pamphlet Machine and Trac- 
tor Stations. 

The USSR has contributed epoch- 
making new techniques in animal breed- 
ing and herding. These are described 
in the pamphlet Livestock Raising in the 
USSR by N. Liskum, who is a member 
of the Academy of Science. 

The changes in the people brought 
about by collectivization are the subject 
of New People of the Soviet Country- 
side by Praskovya Kovardak, a record- 
breaking woman tractor driver who has 
been elected Deputy to the Supreme So- 
viet. Her own story is not only an illus- 
tration of her subject but an illustration 
of the new status of women in the So- 
viet Union. 

Another group of the pamphlets covers 
several of the Soviet social services. The 
director of the famous Moscow Park 
of Culture and Rest, K. Ivanova, in her 
pamphlet Parks of Culture and Rest In 
the Soviet Union, makes clear the Soviet 
attitude toward parks, which is not that 
a park should be a little museum ex- 
hibit of country within the city, but a 
place where the greatest number of peo- 
ple can rest, be entertained. and in- 
structed, in beautiful surroundings. 

One of the special fields of education 
for which the Soviet Union is famous is 
dealt with in Mass Technical Training 
in the USSR. The author, T. Fyodoro- 
va, was awarded the Order of Lenin 
and elected to the Supreme Soviet. 

How Old Age is Provided For in the 
USSR describes the Soviet system for 
old age insurance. The author, M. Sha- 
burova, is the People’s Commissar of 
Social Maintenance in the RSFSR. 

That other great feature of Soviet 
social services, the vacation resorts and 
sanatoria of the Soviet Union, are de- 
scribed in How Soviet Workers Spend 
Their Leisure, by Ivan Korobov, a blast 
furnaceman who was honored by an 
Order of Lenin and elected to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. 

Soviet aviation is the subject of three 
pamphlets, one by M. Vodopyanov, the 
pilot of the flagship plane of the fleet 





that landed the Papanin expedition and 
its equipment on the icefloe; another by 
N. Moiokov, pilot of another of the 
planes of the expedition; and a third by 
M. Gromov, who set a world air-line 
distance record in his flight across the 
North Pole to San Jacinto, California. 

Vodopyanov, who has also won dis- 
tinction as a playwright, writes the pam- 
phlet Outstanding Flights by Soviet Air- 
men; Gromov’s pamphlet is Across the 
North Pole to America; and Molokov, 
now chief of Soviet civil airlines, writes 
Soviet Civil Aviation. 

The Papanin expedition is the subject 
of three of the pamphlets. The head of 
the whole expedition, Otto Schmidt, 
relates it to the whole stirring subject of 
the Soviet advance in the Arctic in his 
pamphlet, The Conquest of the Arctic. 
The expedition’s meteorologist, E. Fyo- 
dorov, is the author of Scientific Work 
of Our Polar Expedition; and Ernst 
Krenkel, its radio operator, describes 
life on the floe in Camping at the Pole. 

Two great social achievements of the 





Soviet Union, the ending of interracial 
conflict and the gradual elimination of 
crime, are dealt with in the pamphlets, 
The National Question Solved by Chim- 
naz Aslanova, Azerbaidjanian school 
teacher and vice-chairman of the Soviet 
of Nationalities, one of the two houses 
of the Supreme Soviet; and Crime Re- 
cedes in the USSR by A. Vyshinsky, for- 
mer Procurator of the USSR, now vice- 
chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

The Palace of the Soviets is an inter- 
esting account of this great building proj- 
ect, whose vastness and new values in 
civic planning and architect are only now 
being appreciated. What this pamphlet 
makes clear is that the distinction of this 
great edifice is not only in its size but in 
its function in a great capital city re- 
planned and reconstructed for social pur- 
poses new in the world. The author is 
A. Prokofiev, chief engineer of the proj- 
ect. 

The Moscow Subway, by E. Abaku- 
mov, chief of the main shaft construc- 
tion, describes that wonderful network 
of underground palaces which. startles 
and delights tourists to Moscow. The 
replica of a section of the Mayakovsky 
Square Station, shown in the pavilion at 
the World’s Fair, is certainly one of 
the most popular of the exhibits. 
(Continued on page 32) 


Scenes from “The Conquests of Peter the Great,” the new Soviet picture playing at the Cameo. 
Left, Alla Tarasova and Nikolay Simonov, leading players in the picture. Right—a naval battle 
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COALESCENT TWINS 
(Continued from page 23) 


observed the same to hold true for pain 
reaction: prolonged sensations of pain 
felt by the one were not observed in 
the other. Thus despite the fact that 
the blood contents were common, the 
central nervous systems reacted quite 
differently under these conditions, 

All these facts as well as others which 
we learned in our observations of these 
coalescent twins do not refute, of 
course, the general views held about 
the role which one or another com- 
ponent element of the blood plays in 
the conditions of the organism. The 
results of the investigations showed 
only that in all cases involving an in- 
tricate and complex process of the or- 
ganism as a whole, the central nervous 
system plays the initiating and organiz- 
ing role. Every state such as sleep, 
pain, appetite, satiety, pathological con- 
ditions etc., must be regarded as a 
whole system of processes in which the 
liquid factors play a very important 
role. The central nervous system has 
a determining influence on all the sepa- 
rate moments of these processes, on 
their succession, their placement in time 
and even the specific significance of each 
element. It is obvious from this that 
the theory of sleep which explains it 
as arising from hypnotoxicons—the 
poisons of sleep according to Prof. 
Pieroni—which appear in the blood, 
must be revised somewhat to correspond 
with our findings. Sleep and its origin 
in particular cannot now be explained 
by the accumulation of poisonous prod- 
ucts in the blood. Sleep is of course 
connected with some kind of chemical 
changes in the general blood flow of the 


organism ; but these changes must rather 
be regarded as a consequence of sleep 
and not as its cause. The central ner- 
vous system, however, does determine 
sleep. In this respect our facts confirm 
the nervous theory of sleep and in par- 
ticular Academician I. Pavlov’s inhibi- 
tive or brake theory of sleep. 

(A second article, telling of the discov- 
ertes resulting from the autopsy of the 
body of the twins after their death, 
will appear in the next issue.) 


STALIN AUTO PLANT 


(Continued from page 21) 


lective of 45,000 workers,’ ‘the Palace 
of Culture’ and ‘the auto-giant’ are but 
natural expressions to them. Our young 
people are accustomed to them. 

“I remember the plant as it was in 
1918, At that time there were only 
750 workers in the entire establishment. 
Instead of the body department there 
stood a half-ruined carpentry shop and 
on the place where now the mechan- 
ical-assembling division stands, one 
could hear the rustling of the trees in 
a large tangled thicket. 

“So for me those expressions to 
which we have become accustomed do 
not seem to be at all usual. They fill 
me with great pride in our country. 
It may be said that we have only be- 
come acquainted with the automobile 
after the revolution. We had none of 
the necessary technique before for 
building automobiles. And now we have 
giant plants with the most modern 
technical equipment and with a highly 
qualified personnel and in these plants 
new peoples are emerging as well as 
new machines.” 
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7,500,000 acres of land will be irri- 
_ gated. This is no dream, it is be- 
"coming reality already, as may be seen 
from the huge waterways map in the 
' Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Along the middle and lower Volga 
are a number of autonomous regions 
and republics. ‘The Chuvash people 
> once 80 per cent illiterate, now have 
their own republic, their own industry, 
their own culture. Trachoma, once 
' their scourge, has been wiped out. Fine 
motor roads run through the thriving 
Tartar Republic where industry has 
increased seven times, and where 40,- 
000 tractors and 1,500 combines serve 
the collective farmers. For the Tar- 






















her tars there was formerly but one Uni- 
leep versity, in Kazan. Now there are 
1er- eleven universities in Tartary. In the 
ine Volga German Republic a hundred 
irm per cent of the farmers are organized 
yar: in collectives. Industrial output has 
ibi- increased fifteen fold in the past twelve 

years. It has its own universities and 
- technical schools and theatres, and is 
the one of the most advanced of the na- 
th, tional republics, 

The North Caucasus 

Equally great is the transformation 

of the lower Don and North Caucasus 

regions. In its black soil regions the 
rce yield of wheat is being increased year 
ut by year. Swampy land along the Ku- 
ng ban is being drained, and thousands 

upon thousands of acres reclaimed and 
in sown with rice. There is a big cattle 
ly raising industry here. Coal is mined 
at. in the Rostov region, oil in Krasnodar, 
- cement is made in Novorossisk. Along 
a the Black Sea Coast sub-tropical plants 
m are cultivated. In this region the 
a Cossacks have settled down in pros- 
‘a perous collective farms, and are good 

neighbors to the Jews they once hated 
to and persecuted, who have now settled 
1o on the land. 
Il In the North Caucasus are several 
y. autonomous republics of mountain peo- 
e- ples. Chief among these is the Kabar- 
le dino-Balkarian Republic, famous for 
of Its cattle breeding, its molybdenum 
i mines, its fertile black plains, its 
- planned collective farm villages where 
" the new modern cottages have been de- 
ly signed by the leading Soviet architects. 
i This little republic is known through- 
ie out the whole Union for its highly de- 


veloped technique, its thriving agri- 
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: THE USSR=—ITS LAND AND RESOURCES 
(Continued from page 17) 


culture, its cultural contributions to 
Soviet life, its well paved roads; and 
throughout the world for its way sta- 
tions for travelers. People who jour- 
ney that way are considered guests. 
They will find rest stations by the way 
where they may bathe, and sleep on 
spotless linen sheets, where refreshing 
drinks and cooling watermelons are 
offered them—all quite free of charge. 

In the RSFSR is the Crimea, that 
beautiful little peninsula jutting out 
into the Black Sea where Tartars, 
Russians, Ukrainians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Jews and other peoples tend 
their fields and vineyards, and where 
workers and farmers and children 
from all over the country come to en- 
joy the famous health and vacation 
resorts, 


Threshold Between Europe and Asia 


Eastward from the Volga are the 
Ural Mountains, which stretch north 
and south for 1,500 miles from polar 
seas to sultry deserts—the jagged 
threshold between Europe and Asia. 
The Urals are old and decayed and 
fabulously rich in minerals and precious 
stones. In them are oil, gold, nickel, 
bauxites, bismuth, molybdenum, tung- 
sten, platinum, asbestos, emerald, jas- 
per, malachite, rock crystal, amethyst, 
topaz, not to mention potassium salt and 
pyrites, and incalculable supplies of such 
humdrum minerals as coal and iron. 
To give a slight idea of the magnitude 
of the development that has taken place 
in this section, it is enough to say that 
200 new enterprises have been built 
here during the first two five-year 
plans. 

Mightiest of the Ural enterprises is 
the Ural-Kuznetsky Combinat, which 
now has become the second great metal- 
lurgical base of the Soviet Union after 
the Ukraine. Trains carry iron ore 
1200 miles from the Urals to Kuzbas, 
and bring coal back. Giant plants at. 
both ends smelt the ore into pig iron 
and fine steel, and other plants turn it 
into tractors and tanks, locomotives and 
heavy machinery. The beautiful dio- 
rama of Magnitogorsk at the Soviet 
Pavilion will give a better conception of 
this great iron and steel center than any 
words. Built on what was literally a 
desert plain the huge metal works are 
now surrounded by a city of 250,000. 
In 1936 the Magnitogorsk combinat 
produced 2.5 times more pig iron than 


all Poland. When it is finally com- 
pleted, its yearly output will be 4,300,- 
000 tons of pig iron, more than all of 
pre-revolutionary Russia’s iron output. 
At Nizhni Tagil in this section is a 
big railway works. Sverdlovsk, a junc- 
tion of seven railroads, is a university 
town with twenty-two higher educa- 
tional institutions. Its population was 
70,000 in 1920 and nearly half a mil- 
lion today. Here are the big Ural ma- 
chinery works. Not far away is 
Cheliabinsk, where the great caterpil- 
lar tractors and other types of ma- 
chinery are made. The powerful wood 
burning tractor shown at the Soviet 
Pavilion is one of its products. 


The New Siberia 


Western Siberia is a land of grain 
and butter, with big metal, textile and 
food industries. Through its vast plains 
the Ojirots, a nomad people, once 
roamed, but now are settling in new 
and well built villages. The vast region 
of Eastern Siberia takes up nearly half 
of the RSFSR, and includes the Buryat 
Mongolian and Yakut Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics. In it are 
boundless forests, and icy tundra, but 
the greater part of it is the Central 
Siberian table land. It is crossed by 
mighty rivers—the Yenisei, Lena, An- 
gora and others. Lack of roads and in- 
accessibility in the past left it mainly 
a place of exile, across which only its 
wealth of gold and furs could be trans- 
ported. Now airplanes and autos have 
vanquished distance. Mechanized mines 
bring its infinite natural resources to 
the surface and turn them to the ser- 
vice of the people. The fur industry is 
run cooperatively. The swift waters of 
its rivers are harnessed to give power 
to its new industries. Igarka, a city 
built on ice, is a busy new port on the 
Yenisei beyond the Arctic circle. The 
Buryat Mongols, only three per cent of 
whom could read, have developed a 
new economy and new culture since the 
revolution. Now they have great cattle- 
raising collectives, and 2000 tractors 
till their fields. 

Yakutia, largest autonomous repub- 
lic of the RSFSR, lies in the zone of 
eternal ice. Formerly, it was only a 
source of pelts, exchanged for alcohol 
and matches by the native tribesmen, 
who lived in terrible poverty, twenty 
to thirty of them in small tents. There 
was chronic undernourishment and they 
hardly knew the taste of bread. Now 
gold is a leading industry, coal is mined, 
leather and fish products worked up. 
There are big hunting cooperatives, and 
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the hunters are well paid for the furs. 
The sown area has increased two and 
a half times. New houses are replacing 
tents, the windows have glass panes 
instead of lumps of ice. The Yakuts 
have a written language of their own, 
institutes, theatres, libraries, hospitals, 
while new motor roads and air lines 
connect every section of it with the 
outside world. 

The Soviet Arctic can hardly be dealt 
with briefly, so startling and dramatic 
has the development of these regions 
been. The opening up of the Northern 
Sea Route insuring regular connections 
by water between the West and the 
East of the USSR has brought new 
life to all the Arctic territory, in which 
there is untold wealth now being devel- 
oped for the first time. Before the revo- 
lution there were five Arctic Stations. 
The Papanin drifting station located 
for nine months on a cake of ice, be- 
came station No. 57. The population 
of the Soviet Far North has doubled 
in the last six years. The Soviet gov- 
ernment has brought education and 
medical care and material benefits for- 
merly unknown to all the once forgot- 
ten and dying peoples living beyond 
the Arctic Circle. Its explorers and 
scientists are studying the ways of winds 
and currents and all the vast phenome- 
na which so vitally affect the life of 
the rest of the world, and are turning 
over this rich scientific data to the 
service of mankind. The Soviet Arctic 
Pavilion at Flushing Field gives more 
of the details of this work, and also 
shows the plane in which Valery 
Chkalov, the great Soviet aviator, made 
the first transpolar flight from the Sov- 
iet Union to the United States, blaz- 
ing the way for regular, close communi- 
cation between the two countries. 


The Soviet Far East 


The Soviet Far East, once a great 
unawakened wilderness, has entered 
fully into the orbit of new life surging 
up through every irch of the land. The 
Soviet Far East covers about 800,000 
square miles, and is made up of the 
Khabarovsk and Maritime territories 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. It in- 
cludes Arctic tundra, boundless for- 
ests, fertile plains, with spurs of moun- 
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tain ranges jutting into its territory. 

In Tsarist days almost everything 
was sent out of the region and it had 
no manufatcuring base of its own. 
Now it has machine building, shipyards, 
oil extraction and refining, sugar refin- 
ing, power stations, ferrous metallurgy, 
new mills, mechanical bakeries, cloth- 
ing factories and food plants, a great 
fishing industry. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan alone its industrial en- 
terprises doubled, and its industrial 
production increased nine times. The 
double-tracking of the Trans-Siberian 
railroad for over 1,800 miles, the con- 
struction of a second railroad, the Bai- 
kal Amur line, which is under construc- 
tion, the opening up of the Northern 
Sea Route and the air line from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostok, have ended forever 
the isolation of this region. It is pro- 
vided with new, well travelled motor 
roads, mail is distributed to the larger 
villages by airplane. 

In the Far East is Biro-Bidjan, the 


. Jewish Autonomous Region, which has 


just celebrated its fifth anniversary. 
The town of Biro-Bidjan itself has new 
clothing, furniture and other factories, 
modern hospitals and schools, printing 
plants and libraries, a School of Music 
and Ballet, its own Jewish newspapers, 
a State Jewish Theater, a new, thriving 
cultural life of its own. In the rich 
and fertile plain around it there are 
collective farms, gold mining and lum- 
bering, and its more remote villages 
have the clubs and schools and creches 
and hospitals that no section of the 
Soviet land is now without. 

Khabarovsk, on the right bank of the 
Amur river, has become a thriving new 
center, with machine building plants, 
theatres, medical and pedagogical in- 
dustries. A tiny fishing village of mis- 
erable huts has been transformed into 
Komsomolsk-on-Amur, a city of youth, 
whose building up by the Young Com- 
munists in the last six years is an epic 
in itself. Vladivostok is a busy port 
harboring innumerable ships. The 
Northern part of Sakhalin Island is 
rich in oil and it and Kamchatka penin- 
sula teem with fishing and hunting col- 
lectives, mechanized agriculture, new 
industries. 

Stretching along the Pacific coast, 
its tip lying but fifty miles from Alaska, 
is Chukotka. A large section of it is 
within the Arctic circle, and here there 
is deer breeding, and marine animals 
abound. Through Chuktoka flows the 
Kolyma River along whose shores live 
Yakuts, Oduls and Russians. Once un- 
imaginably backward and poor they 








lived here in semi-oblivion, reached by 
only a few traders. Their perpetual 
semi-starved condition gave rise to 
widespread mental disease known ag 
meriachenye, a form of hysteria. At the 
time of the Revolution there were only 
500 Oduls left. Now their population 
is growing again. 

The Northern Sea Route has opened 
the gates of Kolyma from the North, 
Bread, kerosene, textiles and western 
culture came through these gates, At 
first the voyage was made only once a 
year. Then huge deposits of gold were 
found in the upper reaches of the river, 
a motor road was laid across the moun- 
tains from the Coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk to the river. Magadan, a new 
port, has sprung up on the North Coast 
of the sea. It has a power station, 
woodworking factories, _ technical 
schools, a park of culture and rest, 
libraries, theatres, a museum. Around 
it the forests have been cleared and 
state farms and collectives have been 
built up. 

From Magadan, the Kolyma auto 
mobile road runs north through the 
mountains for hundreds of miles, Along 
it roll a steady stream of lorries, trac- 
tors with trailers, passenger buses, 
motor cycles. Along the roadside, are 
service and gas stations and refresh- 
ment bars for drivers. Beside this mod- 
ern road, bent roots of fallen trees 
emerge from the mire, water trickles 
down slopes in which strata of eternal 
ice are revealed, mountain sides are 
overgrown with Iceland moss. But 
along the road too, and in the depths 
of the mountains are meteorological 
stations, chemical laboratories, mines, 
ore concentration works, hydroelectric 
stations. In a land which yesterday had 
no map, the road passes through new 
towns and villages of log and brick 
houses, 

“Dalstroy” (Far East Construction 
Trust) advertises throughout the 
USSR for mining engineers, hydrolo- 
gists, electrical engineers, shipbuilders, 
designers of electric power plants, pros- 
pectors, geologists, topographers, 
investigators, meteorologists, legal con- 
sultants, doctors, oculists, bacteriolo- 
gists, surgeons, veterinaries, economists _ 
and planners and bookkeepers of every | 
description, chauffeurs for gas-generat> 7 
ing tractors, managers of industrial en 
terprises, physical culture instructors” 
wireless operators, architects, teachers, 
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dancing instructors, librarians—the 
goes on and on. 

New life, indeed, in the Soviet Fat 
East, as in the whole Soviet land! 
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Ateady reference library complete. A gold mine of information. Here is just the 
sort of thing you have been looking for. Are you a worker, a farmer, an engineer? A 
teacher, an artist, an explorer? An aviator, a doctor, a lawyer? A store-keeper, a 
writer, a social worker? A scientist, an economist or a deep sea diver? 
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Written by authorities in each field, beautifully printed, illustrated with engravings 
and photographs, with statistical tables for the serious and stirring stories of the 
new Soviet life for the more frivolous, this is the finest series of informative 


pamphlets we have ever seen. 








These books are part of a series of seventy, selling at five cents apiece. We are able 
to offer sets of twenty of them to our subscribers absolutely free. With each sub- 
scription for twelve issues of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY at the regular price of 
$1.50, new or renewal, we will send absolutely free of charge THIS SET OF 


TWENTY PAMPHLETS. 















In these days of international crisis you cannot afford to be without this authorita- 
tive magazine which brings you monthly news of all the important events in the 
Soviet Union. And you cannot afford to miss this opportunity of owning this 
set of pamphlets. Here is a list of the pamphlets you will 

receive with your subscription: 


|. “THE USSR AS A WORLD 12. “PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
ECONOMIC POWER,” by THE USSR,”’ by 0. Leonova 


Academician E. Varga 
13. “MASS TECHNICAL TRAIN- 
2. “THE INDUSTRIAL MIGHT ING IN THE USSR,” by T. 
OF THE USSR,” by Acad- Fyodorova 
emician 1. Bardin 
14. “CHILDREN AND ART IN 
S. Marshak 


3 “LIGHT INDUSTRIES OF THE USSR,” by 
THE USSR,” by D. Khazan 

15. “THE NATIONAL QUES- 
4. “THE FOOD INDUSTRY OF TION SOLVED,” by Ch. 
THE USSR,” by P. S&S. Aslanova 
Zhemchuzhina 


16. “CRIME RECEDES IN THE 
Vyshinsky 


5. “MINERAL RESOURCES OF USSR,”’ by A. 
THE USSR,” by Academician 
1. M. Gubkin 17. “SOVIET CIVIL AVIA- 
TION,” by V. Molokov 


6. “SOCIALIST FARMING,” by 
K. Borin 18. “THE SOVIET THEATER,” 
by |. Moskvin 
7.“THE KOLKHOZ’’ (Collect- 
ive Farm), by F. Klimenko 19. “FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OF THE USSR,” by Prof. A. 
& “MACHINE AND TRACTOR Y. Bakushinsky 


STATIONS,” b ki 
oe 20. “THE CONQUEST OF THE 


9. “WORK AND WAGES IN VIDED FOR IN THE USSR,” 
THE SOVIET UNION,” by by M. Shaburova 


10. “HOW SOVIET WORKERS 
SPEND THEIR LEISURE,” 
by 1. Korobov 

1. “HOW OLD A ° 
VIDE GE 4 PRO 


D FOR 
USSR,” by i. Shaburove’ = 


20 PAMPHLETS ARE YOURS 


—FREE! 


WHATEVER YOU ARE, THESE 
LITTLE BOOKS WILL ANSWER 
YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT 
WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
YOUR SPECIAL FIELD OF IN. 
TEREST IN THE USSR. 
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SOVIET 
ANNIVERSARY 
TOUR 


CONDUCTED BY MR. J. N. GOLOS, MGR. OF 
WORLD TOURISTS INC. 


TOUR A provides in 10 days a short 
but thorough glimpse of two of the most 
important Soviet cities, Moscow and 
Leningrad; it is modern travel designed 
to give a brief but com- 


prehensive picture of the $99530 


fis oer rere. 


TOUR B_ will take 20 days, covering 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Dnie- 
proges, Simferopol, Yalta, Odessa, Kiev, 
and offering a travel experience that will 
be filled with boundless interest and 
travel pleasure. Ranging over a distance 
of almost 2,000 miles, this tour will cover 
every significant element of Soviet life, 
industry, agriculture, education, art, re- 
sorts, and every feature of the vast So- 
viet scene: the northern pine and birch 


woods, the steppes, the $ 50 
sunny shore of Crimea and 
the Black Sea. ........... 
FOR FULL DETAILS AND INFORMATION WRITE TO 


WORLD TOURISTS 


175 5th AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 4-6656-7 
OU 
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OBRAZTSOV’S PUPPETS 
(Continued from page 13) 


breaks through the non-existent ice of 
the non-existent pond, a thin stream 
of water shoots into the hall from be- 
hind a screen. When a fire is kindled 
in the imaginary log cabin on the stage, 
a real jet of smoke leaves the chimney. 
In this way he wins the confidence of 
his audience, so that the spectator is 
prepared to believe that feet really 
grow on the pail, that blossoming roses 
appear on the pine trees—in fact he 
accepts wholly all the “miracles” of 
the play. 

Obraztsov’s recent presentation of 
Russian folklore was a serious test for 
the puppet theatre. There is every 
ground to expect that this theatre in 
the future will show us witty comedies, 
sharp-edged political satire and color- 
ful epics. 

Many of the plays produced by 


Obraztsov’s theatre can be easily loaded 


onto an airplane, boat, horsecart or 
even dogteam and thus visit the most 
remote collective farms and mountain 
hamlets. 


A WOMAN AT THE 
THROTTLE 


(Continued from page 22) 


engine. Not only had she faced the 
amused glances of her fellow-workers 
in the early days, but she had once had 
to travel with a medical commission at 
her back while they made a scientific 
study to determine whether it was 
detrimental to a woman’s health to do 
such a job. Of course, there were also 
examiners checking up on her work, 
and they checked perhaps a bit more 
carefully than usual to make sure there 
was no leniency toward her on account 
of sex. 

Mr. Bromley left the railroad sta- 
tion convinced that Zinaida Troitskaya 
could handle an engine with the best 
of men. The Railroad Commissariat 
was convinced of the same thing, and 
they decided eventually that if she was 
a first-rate engine driver there was no 
reason why she should not advance to 
a job as division superintendent. In 
her office at the Lenin railway line, 
she settles disputes between engineers 
and helpers, confers with station mas- 
ters, talks over with individual work- 
ers their ideas on improving railroad 
work. In answer to telephone calls 
she hurries out on a hand-car to some 
emergency down the line. In the midst 


of all this pressure of work, no one gop, 
siders for a moment that this busy ang 
efficient executive is a woman, 

At home, where she has more leisure 
Zinaida is found in more distincth 
feminine surroundings, with many 
friends, and with such serious books 4s 
mathematics and physics which she 
studies in her free time under the guid. 
ance of a special teacher. Even in he 
sitting-room she is not far removed 
from her beloved job, for from he 
eighth floor window she has a view 
over industrial Moscow, and close by, 
in the foreground, the intricate pattem 
of the steel rails leading out of the old 
Kazan Railway Station. 

Zinaida has been decorated by the 
Government for her excellent record; 
and her example is now being emulated 
by hundreds of women in various parts 
of the country. “If we have women 
tractor drivers on farms,” they say, “if 
women are aviators, auto drivers, scien- 
tists, ship’s captains, why not engine 
drivers?” 


SEVENTY PAMPHLETS 
(Continued from page 27) 


Three pamphlets touch on cultural 
phases of Soviet life. One is Folk Arts 
and Crafts by Professor A. V. Bakush- 
insky. This is illustrated, incidentally, 
by two color plates in addition to the 
half-tones that illustrate all the pam- 
phlets. Another is The Soviet Theater 
by the great actor Ivan Moskvin. The 
third is Children and Art in the USSR 
by S. Marshak, noted children’s writer. 

The method generally used in the pam- 
phlets is straightforward exposition sup- 
ported by full statistical data. By this 
method each subject is covered with sur- 
prising comprehensiveness. None of 
these pamphlets, with the exception of 
Marshak’s beautifully written Children 


and Art in the USSR makes any preten- } 


sions to being literature. The pam- 
phlets show how interesting plain and 
unadorned writing can be when it gives 
clear information. 

The pamphlets average thirty-two 
pages, with at least four half-tone illys- 
trations to each. The size is conve- 
nient and the typography and paper are 
excellent. The covers are agreeabl 
designed, carrying striking drawings i0 
several colors. Several, notably the 
Magnitogorsk pamphlet with its panel in 
aluminum ink, the Food Industry pat- 
phlet with its charming woodcut de 
sign, the Palace of Soviets with its 
taglio design and the Moscow Subway 
pamphlet with its soft pastel coloring 
are outstanding examples of cover desigh 

Priced at five cents each these paii- 
phlets afford an opportunity to have # 
hand a comprehensive coverage, usifif 
the latest data available of that part of 
the earth where the World of Tomo 
row is visibly taking shape. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Decent people hate thievery, cruel- 
ty, hypocrisy, the bullying of the 
weak and hate people who practise 
such barbarities. 


Deliberate, snickering efforts to 
degrade and humiliate other men 
and women, such as the Nazis 
practise against Jews, insult and 
infuriate every decent human 
being. 


The New Republic is not back- 
ward about expressing its loathing 
of such behavior. But hatred is not 
enough. Reason alone can point 
out the means which must be em- 
ployed to rid the world of barbar- 
ians. Cool analysis, level-headed 
reasoning, thinking which attempts 
to understand causes and evaluate 
results is needed today in interna- 
tional affairs. 


In America’s domestic affairs, the 
forward movement of the New 
Deal has stopped. People who 
would like to give labor marching 


aN A 


Hatred Is Not Enough 


orders and make it march, who 
want to pauperize the unem- 
ployed, who long to go back to the 
days of unrestrained grab in busi- 
ness, think that they see their 
chance. 


It is not enough to hate reaction- 
aries. Clear, objective thinking is 
needed today as never before. 


The New Republic’s appeal is an 
appeal to reason. Its analysis and 
report on The Week, its editorials, 
middle articles, special depart 
ments attempt to provide de- 
pendable information (especially 
information of a kind not featured 
by daily newspapers) and to stim- 
ulate clear thinking by an ob- 
jective, independent analysis of 
current questions. 


The need of the time has brought 
many new readers to The New 
Republic. You can use The New 
Republic advantageously every 
week. Subscribe now at the special 
introductory price. 


13 weeks’ trial subscription $1 


to The New Republic 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 





For the enclosed ONE DOLLAR (check or money order if possible) please send me 
The New Republic for the next thirteen weeks. 
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NEWEST 
PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION! 
Hardy Plants for the Northwest 


We offer the most complete stock in 
America by Prof. N. E. Hansen and 
Carl A. Hansen, who have been to 
Russia and Siberia a number of times 
collecting hardy plants and seed for in- 
troduction in America and for hybrid- 
izing with the best American varieties. 
Write for.our Free Spring Catalogue 
offering many of these Newest Plant 
Introductions, 


SPECIAL! 3 New Shilka Everbloom- 
ing Orchid Iris from East Siberia, 
25c Postpaid, if you mention Soviet 
Russia Today. 

CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 
Brookings South Dakota 
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CGA) By 
LINGUAPHONE 
This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read 
any of 23 foreign languages in an in- 
credibly short time. Endorsed by leading 
university professers and thousands of 
men and women as the quickest, simplest 


and most thorough language method. 
Send for catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 Rockefeller Center New York City 
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F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 Bast 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
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We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quali work at 


reasonable prices. nion shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 











DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT AND HOW 
TO CURE IT 
240 Pages. $1.00, Postpaid 


ALFRED P. SCHOLZ, M.D. 
177 Lincoln Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE BRED ARMY 
ENSEMBLE 


(Continued from page 11) 


they began to travel around, and per- 
formed in the Moscow, White Rus- 
sian, Kiev and North Caucasus mili- 
tary districts. ‘That was the year of 
the conflict over the Chinese Far East- 
ern Railroad, and the Ensemble trav- 
eled to the Far East, where for four 
months the whistle of bullets became a 
part of their orchestral accompaniment. 

Today the Ensemble is made up of 
over 250 persons, over half of them 
singers, twenty-eight dancers, and fifty 
members of the orchestra. They use 
mainly folk instruments, such as the 
balalaika, the accordion, the mandolin 
and so on. The group has received 
constant support from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and high honors. The En- 
semble as a whole has been decorated 
with the Order of the Red Banner and 
cited frequently for its achievements, 
while many of the individual perform- 
ers have been decorated with various 
orders and made “Honored Artists of 
the Republic.” Professor Alexandroff 
himself has been decorated with the 
highest distinction a Soviet artist may 
achieve, “People’s Artist of the Repub- 
lic,” as well as with the “Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor” and the “Order 
of Lenin.” Prof. Alexandroff, who is a 
gifted composer, has written about for- 
ty songs and arranged dozens of mar- 
tial and folk melodies. 

Klimenti Voroshilov, Soviet Com- 
missar for Defense, himself a great 
lover of music and of choral singing, 
has devoted much personal thought and 
attention to the Ensemble, and worked 
with them on enriching their reper- 
toire. It was through his suggestion 
that their programs were broadened to 
include not only the songs of the Red 
Army and Navy, but a wide selection 
of Russian folk songs performed to 
the accompaniment of folk instruments, 
as well as classical compositions. 

The Ensemble has given altogether 
more than 5,000 performances in all 
the leading cities of the USSR, and 
before every important unit of the Red 
Army and Navy from Central Asia to 
the Arctic Regions, from the Polish 
border to Sakhalin Island in the Far 
East. On these tours it has the addi- 
tional function of helping to foster 
and train local musical units from 
which the Central Ensemble will in 
time recruit new members. At the 
time of the World’s Fair in Paris the 
Ensemble traveled abroad for the first 


time and was enthusiastically acclaimed 
in a series of performances in Paris 
Lille, Lyon and Prague. Musicians 
and critics gave them the highest praise 
everywhere. 

Last summer the Ensemble spent 
five months in the Far East during the 
time of the fighting with the Japanese 
in the Lake Hassan (Changkufeng) 
Region. They gave over 400 perform. 
ances close to the firing line. As q 
result of their constant close contact 
with the Red Army soldiers who were 
fighting so heroically for their country, 
the work of the Ensemble rose to new 
heights, while the relaxation and in 
spiration afforded by their music up- 
doubtedly made a signal contribution 
to the high morale of the victorious 
Soviet troops. 

The Ensemble is scheduled to appear 
at the Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, and in a series of ten 
recitals in Carnegie Hall during the 
latter part of September. After their 
New York engagement, Mr. Michael 
Myerberg, their American manager, 
will take the Ensemble on a tour of the 
larger cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Middle West, which will in- 
clude Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. ° 

Prof. Alexandroff has announced that 
the repertoire which the Ensemble will 
present in America includes a series of 
the best songs of modern Soviet com- 
posers celebrating present day heroes— 
the Papaninites, famous Soviet flyers, 
beloved leaders of the people, and s0 
on. In addition, it includes some of 
the best of the classical choruses such 
as the ‘Sailors’ Chorus” from Wag- 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman,” a chorus from 
Tchaikowsky’s ““Cherevichky,” Haydn's 
“Sailor’s Song,” Moussorgsky’s “Arch- 
ers’ Chorus,” Schumann’s “Traume,’ 
and a rich selection of Russian, White 
Russian, Ukrainian and Georgian 
songs. Members of the Ensemble will 
also perform the fiery dances of the 
Caucasus and folk dances of the Uk 
raine, the Far East and other sections 
of the USSR, the ‘Sailors’ Dance of 
the Red Navy” as staged by Zakharov, 
ballet master of the Bolshoy Theatre, 
and many others. 

The coming of the Red Army group 
marks a new stage in the cultural rele 
tions between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and Americans welcome 
this gesture of international good 
and look forward eagerly to the arti 
of the Ensemble. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY! 




















Grek OUT new horizons this year. Discover a 
great new travel experience: the Soviet Union! A | 
thrilling land—vivid color, dynamic progress, bril- | 
liant achievement and scenic grandeur, in a mighty | 
panorama. From bustling Baltic ports, down 


the epic- making Volga, over to the Black 





Sea — a glorious sweep of cultural, industrial 
and social advance! Nowhere is travel more ex- 
hilarating, nowhere less expensive. For all-in- 
clusive rates give you complete tour-transportation 


in the USSR, hotels, meals, sightseeing cars and 




















ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL 
fiyers, EXPOSITION 


me of opens Moscow, Aug. Ist, 1939. 
$ such Greatest exposition in Soviet his- 
Wag- tory—353 acres devoted to USSR’s 
massive achievements in agriculture 


s from for illustrated booklet 31-E. 


guide-interpreter service, ALL for only $5 a day, 
$8 tourist, $15 first class. Don’t delay your plans: 


for information on Intourist’s 23 itineraries, write 
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Inside Your Body ? 
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Everything You Want to. Know About Your Body and How. 
Works—In This Great GOLD-MINE of Medical Facts, Edited § 
Dr. Morris Fishbein of the American Medical Association. Ret 
it 5 Days FREE—Without Payment or Obligation to Keep It{ 





HE average person knows more about his car, 

or electric refrigerator than about his own bodyl’ 

wonder so many people “crack up.” No wonder ji 
burns, sprains, pains, and scratches turn into serious tro 

That is*why Dr. Morris Fishbein and 24 leading special 

wrote this great book, Not to take the place of a physicia 
But to tell you what to do AT ONCE in emergencies to prevel 
disfigurement, infection, or even death—with an understa 
ing of bodily functions that may add years to your life, 
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Here, at last, is really a one-volume medical libra: 
This 1 frankly, intimately, ethically and understandably covers 
Amazin the nies you want ged apr And you may 
prove—at our expense—that your home should have’ 
pine toe talls, bleeding. Yrs, eas book, You never know when or how sickness, acciden 
wounds, UFO . bites. dangerous emergency will strike your family, your gueg 
poisoning, * THINK THIS VERY MOMENT—Where WOULD you tt 
Hygiene of ate Period, conception. for INSTANT advice, if you were suddenly faced with 
Rhythm, case of poisoning, electric shock, a bad burn or cut, a 
Sex ney’ or Before of disfigurement, serious infection, or any one of a thousand 
Care 0 


Om Mor Cnet or mishaps that can happen in any home! 
ding © 


car and Feed a Unlike Any Other Book 


tae The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER is nothing 
like the ordinary “guide’’ that lists a few first-aid treat 
ments, or “until-the-doctor-comes’’ measures, Instead, it © 
tells you all the facts; the story your doctor would tell 
if he had time to sit down and go over the case. You 
jaw, rabi- know what you are doing and why. You can follow doc 

é rrot tor’s instructions more intelligently if the condition is 
serious, and thus speed treatment. Or in sudden emer 
gency, the INSTANT-INDEX in this volume can mean 
actually saving a life! 
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Digestion and oe *Consti- Send no money with the coupon. When this beauti-’ 
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‘Diarrhea. fully-bound 905-page DeLuxe Edition of the Modern 
pation. s, Disturbances Home Medical Adviser arrives (in plain wrapper) mere- 
Kidney. Diseases, ly-accept it.for five days’ free examination. READ IT! 
SEE WHY IT WAS A BARGAIN EVEN AT ITS FOR 
MER PRICE OF $7.50! Then, if you wish to return it, 
do so and forget the matter. Otherwise send us only $1 
and the balance in two payments; $1 one month later, 
and 95 cents one month after that. (Only $2.95 in full, 
instead of its former price, $7.50.) You risk nothing 

in mailing this coupon. ‘Will you do so at once? NEL 
SON DOUBLEDAY, ING., Dept. SR.9, Garden City, 
New York, 





5-DAY EXAMINATION COUPON t 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. S. R. 9- t 
Garden City, New York i 


Send me The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER, }@ | 
I will examine it.5 days free of charge—and either send _ 
you $1, then $1 a month later, and 95c (plus 8c postage) — 
one month after that as full payment; or return book to you 
with no obligation whatsoever. 
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